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HIGHLAND BATTLES AND HIGHLAND ARMS. 
IV, 
—+/ , —— 


THE FORTY-FIVE. 
THE events of this insurrection are so well understood, and the facts con- 
nected with its romantic and melancholy history so little controverted, 
that it does not seem necessary to enter into any circumstantial details of 
the various engagements which took place, and so a commentary upon these 
facts will fulfil all the purposes contemplated in the present article. 

The first point to which the attention of the reader falls to be directed 
is the character and conduct of Sir John Cope, the unfortunate com- 
mander of the Government forces at Prestonpans, against whose memory 
so much abuse and so much ridicule has been directed. 

Sir Walter Scott, in an article upon the subject, describes Sir John 
as neither a coward nor a traitor, but simply as a pudding-headed martinet, 
who committed the gross error of marching from Dunbar to Edinburgh by 
the coast road, and thus fixing the field of battle in the Pinfold (as he 
terms it) at Preston, in place of taking the higher ground, and thus bring- 
ing on the engagement at the open heath at Gladsmuir, where it is said 


- the Highlanders had expected it to have been fought. 


An inspection, however, either of the ground itself, or any plan of the 
battle, will prove that the position selected by Sir John was according to 
all recognized principles of war exceedingly strong. It was defended 
on the west by the village of Preston and the stone walls surrounding the 
gardens and enclosures connected with the houses there, which rendered 
an attack from that quarter practically impossible ; on the south by an 
impassable morass, and on the north by the sea. 


It was only accessible on the east, and that by ground as fair and 
level as a bowling green, where cavalry had every facility for acting and 
bayoneteers every opportunity of plying their formidable arm. In fact, a 
fairer ground than that of Prestonpans has never yet chanced to be the 
situation of “a stricken field,” nor is it possible to conceive one more’ 
suited to bestow on either combatant the slightest advantage of ground or 

osition. 
2 The only possible disadvantage to which Sir John Cope’s position was 
exposed, was that he could not have forced an engagement, but as the 
Highlanders had no alternative but to engage or retreat, that seems no 
great objection to Sir John’s selection. 
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It is quite true that Lord Elcho, a Jacobite who fought at Prestonpans, 
and many others, say Sir John treated the Highlanders with too much 
respect, which means, I suppose, that he ought to have attacked them 
whenever he came in sight of them, in spite of all disadvantages of rela- 
tive situation. 


Killiecrankie and Sheriffmuir, however, had shown what Highlanders 
could do against bayoneteers wherever they had room to wield their 
broadswords, and how treating them with less respect than was done at 
Prestonpans would have helped the bayoneteers has never yet been 
explained. 

In an early number of Blackwood’s Magazine, I remember a passage 
in which, talking of Prestonpans, the writer says it was here that a body 
of Highlanders defeated regular forces, which victory has been considered 
to redound greatly to the credit of the victors ; as if the fragment of the 
British army there conquered had been worthy of opposition. Meaning, 
I presume, thereby that Sir John Cope’s forces were so cowardly and un- 
skilful that their defeat gave no credit to the victors. Such a libel upon 
British soldiers cannot, however, be listened to, and is disproved by all 
facts in history, and that the Highlanders were equally inexperienced as 
their adversaries is totally overlooked ; yet the fact remains undoubted 
that scarcely a Highlander who fought at Killiecrankie, Sheriffmuir, or 
Prestonpans had ever been previously engaged. 

Marlborough’s forces, with which he gained such brilliant successes, 
were composed to a great extent of youths hurried from the plough tail, 
and sent to the low countries with scarcely any training ; but their 
indomitable British pluck carried them through the continental mode of 
fighting. Some, however, of Marlborough’s forces who had become 
trained vegerans, afterwards tried conclusions with raw Highlanders at 
Sheriffmuir—with what success we have already seen. 

The assertion seems paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, that 
troops which have been for some time in arms, and fully disciplined 
according to the modern system, have not the same advantage over undis- 
ciplined forces that existed between the same classes of men in ancient 
times. 

The modern drill is so simple and easily acquired, and so little depends 
upon individual skill and exertion, that the equality between the two 
classes is much greater than when, as in ancient times, veterans had the 
advantage of having acquired a much more difficult and efficient training, 
and the skilful individual employment of arms.* 

As an instance of this, Philip de Comines, the accurate and philoso- 
phical French historian, mentions the extraordinary fact that in his times 
(those of Cresey, Poictiers, and Agincourt) the opinion of the English was 
that those who were ignorant of war would do a greater exploit in a day 
of battle than those that had been long trained to arms, and he adds that 
the English were then the best shots, or users of missiles in the world. 





* This refers to the training for hand-to-hand fighting which was chiefly practiced 
by the Greeks and Romans in their pitched battles, and thus the great —S of 
veterans passed into the modern creed as Suet of ancient history, oy 6 e principal 
conditions of fighting are now so materially altered—missiles being stand-by of 
modern armies, 
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However, be this as it may, it is certainly narrated that Sir John 
Cope’s forces, when they landed at Dunbar, and had the immediate pros- 
pect of engaying the Highlanders, were all in the highest spirits (vide 
Home’s History of the Rebellion, p, 121, edition 1802) excepting one 
officer (Captain Brymer by name). who was the only person in the army 
who had fought at Sherifimuir, and was found by a friend in a very seri- 
ous state of mind, and upon being rallied upon his gravity when all his 
brother officers made light of the enemy, replied that he thought bis 
brother officers would find themselves mistaken, as he had seen High- 
landers fight, and was certain they would make a bold attack. 


This gallant and clear-headed man perished at Prestonpans with his 
face to the foe, disdaining to shrink from the Highiand claymore. 

The same issue was raised regarding the conduct of the defeated troops 
as had been formerly started as to their conduct at Killiecrankie and 
Sheriffmuir. The veriest cowards in existence, and all similar epithets 
were heaped upon them. Home, in his history (vide p. 120, ed. 1802), 
mentions that not a bayonet was dimmed with blood, which he seems to 
consider as proof that the regulars offered no resistance—not considering 
that previous experience had shewn that it was almost impossible for a 
bayoneteer to hit a targeteer, the wielder of the musket and bayonet’s 
almost only chance being to disable his adversary with a bullet. 

Dr Johnson, a contemporary writer, says, in his Tour to the Hebrides, 
as an explanation of the discomfitures at Prestonpans and Falkirk, that 
men were not then accustomed to see bare stecl flashed in their faces ; 
but how they were to get accustomed to this process he does not explain, 
seeing that the flash of the steel was in those days almost invariably fol- 
lowed by the death or fearful mutilation of the party upon whom the 
experiment had been practiced ; and how the sight of their comrades 
helplessly slaughtered was to accustom the survivors to a repetition of the 
same process is not very clear. 

There is, therefore, nothing, in the history of the times to contradict 
the fact that the British infantry behaved with their accustomed valour, 
but having been unable to disable their adversaries with shot, the bayonet 
was forced to succumb to the broadsword and target. 

It must, however, be admitted that the cavalry behaved shamefully, 
for they fled without attempting to close with the Highlanders, and this 
proves them to have been guilty of disgraceful conduct, such, indeed, as 
has but very rarely taken place in British history. 

In explanation of this, it may, however, be borne in mind that cavalry 
of all races and nations have upon the whole shewn themselves more 
susceptible of panic than infantry—the comparative facility with which 
horsemen can get out of harm’s way proving a sore temptation to the 
instinct of self-preservation or cowardice (if the truth be stated), so inher- 
ent in human nature. 

Colonel Gardiner, who commanded the two regiments of dragoons, 
although a man of undoubted personal bravery, was totally ignorant of 
the power and proper employment of cavalry. 


He retreated before the Highland advance, although they were but 
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imperfectly provided with fivc-arms, destitute of the formidable bayonet, 
and with scarcely any cavalry, and were certainly under 3000 men, and 
even during their march from Kirkliston to Colinton the ground afforded 
ample opportunities for cavalry to attack them with advantage. The idea 
of requiring a few hundred infantry to draw off the fire of the Highlanders 
(which was the profound combination suggested by General Guest) was 
absolutely ridiculous. 

It must be borne in mind that about that very period the Prussian 
cavalry were making wild work with infantry armed with musket and 
bayonet. 

At the Battle of Hohenfriedenberg, the dragoon regiment of Bareith 
drove over twenty-one battalions of infantry, took 4000 prisoners, 66 
stands of colours, and 5 pieces of artillery ; and at the Battle of Rosbach, 
twenty squadrons of Prussian cavalry drove 50,000 French in utter con- 
fusion from the field. 

General Fowkes was, however, Colonel Gardiner’s superior officer in 
the retreat, but he never seems to be mentioned in any account of the 
engagement. Colonel Gardiner’s timorous conduct simply demoralized 
his forces, who certainly fled much faster than he either expected or 
approved of ; but when commanders sanction an unmeaning retreat, they 
must be prepared for the consequences which naturally follow. 

At the battle the cavalry fled without even attempting to close with 
their adversaries, and thus showed how completely the manner in which 
they had been previously led had told upon their nerves, It is, however, 
narrated that the actual reason of their flight was that one of their officers, 
observing that they were coming very near the Highlanders at a very slow 
pace, ordered the men to go three’s about that they might take ground to 
the rear, and return again at full gallop, but the men having got their 
backs to the enemy by word of command, forgot the intention, and 
neglected the subsequent instructions of their commander and never faced 
about again. 

It is said that a similar feat of arms was performed in the present 
generation by a crack cavalry regiment at the Battle (I think) of Chillian- 
wallah. The word three’s about having been given—it never having been 
ascertained by whom—was promptly obeyed, but the order to face about 
was either never heard or given till the regiment was fairly off the field. 


Considering the state of demoralization into which his troops had been 
thrown, it was not creditable either to Colonel Gardiner’s zeal or judgment 
that he went to his residence and slept soundly all night, while his troops 
in the immediate neighbourhood were bivouacking in an acknowledged 
state of uneasiness and discomfort. 

The gallant manner in which he sacrificed his life has, however, amply 
redeemed his memory from the slightest imputation of personal cowardice, 
but the accusation sometimes levelled against the Highlanders of barbar- 
ously murdering him is completely without foundation. He was cut down 
while actually engaged in encouraging and urging soldiers to fight to the 
utmost, and if officers so employed ought to expect their lives to be 
respected by their adversaries, warfare, in so far as the destruction of 
human life is concerned, would be practically terminated ; unless, indeed, 
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it be considered legitimate to slay only soldiers without Government 
commissions, and spare those holding these precious documents. 


It is quite beyond the province of the present article to describe the 
particulars of the Highland advance to Derby, and the retreat from 
thence to Scotland. 

In regard, however, to this retreat, there are some observations which, 
although scarcely strictly relevant to the purely military point of view to 
which the present articles have been directed, may yet be found not 
unacceptable to the reader. 


By a singular revulsion of public feeling or caprice, the idea of the 
men who were defeated at Prestonpans being such cowards as to render 
the success of the Highlanders no credit to the victors, was subsequently 
forgotten, and the victory of Falkirk being mixed up in men’s minds with 
the intermediate event of the retreat from Derby, the opinion of historians 
has almost unanimously been given that had the Highlanders advanced 
they would have proved successful, and that the retreat from Derby was 
a hasty and ill considered manceuvre. 


According to almost all writers, had the Highlanders only got possession 
of London, a strong French force of at least ten thousand men would have 
been immediately landed in England. The English Jacobites would have 
risen in overwhelming numbers, and altogether the prospects of the House 
of Hanover would have been somewhat (to say the least) discouraging. 


The Jacobite army had, however, no certain intelligence of the won- 
derful effects that would have been produced by their occupation of the 
capital. All they knew was that having marched unmolested into the 
very heart of England, they had scarcely been joined bya single English- 
man ; that altogether there were three armies amounting to nearly 30,000 
men hovering around them ; that their numbers were actually under 5000, 
and that even if they succeeded in reaching the capital, it seemed almost 
physically impossible for so small a hody of men to take military occupa- 
tion of it. 

Lord Elcho, who, in his unpublished Memoirs gives an admirably 
distinct and well-written account of the Insurrection, explains the whole 
motives of the parties who advocated the retreat from Derby in a few 
sentences, which, I am sorry to say, I can only quote from memory, but 
I think their substance will be found accurately given. 

“We (Lord Elcho says, meaning the Scotch Jacobites in opposition to 
the French and Irish followers of Prince Charles) never thought that 4500 
Highlanders could set King James upon the throne of Great Britain. 
We trusted to the support of the English Jacobites and they had failed 
us, and no material succour had come from France, we could not therefore 
see how the occupation of London could further our interests, and that 
therefore nothing remained but a retreat to Scotlands” By this retreat his 
Lordship seemed to think that the war might have been prolonged so as 
to give time for the French to make their appearance, and the Highlanders 
would at least have had the protection of their native fastnesses. 


It is perfectly true that Prince Charles was much opposed to the 
retreat from Derby, but the Prince was not a man of sufficient power of 
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intellect to enable him to bend men’s minds in conformity to his own 
convictions ; and when it is remembered that the reason for his confidence 
in the success of an advance to London was principally that he believed 
a great number of the Government forces would desert their colours and 
join his standard, his followers may certainly be pardoned for having no 
confidence whatever in his judgment. Lord Elcho also mentions that the 
Scottish Jacobites always adhered to the principle of a constitutional 
monarchy, and never acquiesced in the great prerogatives of the Crown 
claimed by the French and Irish followers of the Prince. 

The consternation which existed in London at the prospect of the 
arrival of the Highlanders was excessive, and seems to have been inflamed 
by many of the writers of the period. Fielding, among the rest, has 
pictured the most frightful anticipations of Celtic violence, and Donald, 
as the late Professor Aytoun humorously observes, as innocent a.creature 
as ever starved upon oatmeal, is represented by that author as being about 
to be guilty of atrocities equal to those lately perpretrated in Bulgaria. 


The conduct of the Highlanders throughout the whole of the campaign, 
and indeed throughout their whole mention in modern history, proves how 
unjust and unfounded these anticipations were, and every man with either 
a drop of Celtic blood or love of truth in him must indignantly and confi 
dently deny that such accusations had any foundation. 

There was, however, existing in London a very great indifference as to 
which party might prove successful, and Horace Walpole’s anecdote of 
hearing two respectable citizens talking of hiring a carriage to go and see 
the Highlanders march from Derby is no doubt perfectly true. 


A curious colour has, however, been lately given to the spirit of this 
anecdote in a history printed for the use of schools, for it makes it out 
that had the Highlanders reached London they would simply have been 
taken up by the police. That is, that the men who could defeat the elite 
of British troops would have been lodged in the police cells by the 
“ Charlies ” of the day. The humour and antithesis of this generalization 
are both admirablo, but such is not the style in which histories, intended 
to convey to the rising generation the true state of previous times, ought 
to be written. 

It is foreign to the purpose of the present article to enter into any 
detail of the remarkable skill and activity with which the Highlanders 
effected their retreat and eluded their numerous foes fast closing round 
them. 


Bonaparte said that as much success was gained in war by the legs as 
by the arms of soldiers, and certainly the Highlanders in this retreat 
demonstrated their superior rapidity of movement, as they indeed had often 
previously done. 

At the skirmish of Clifton, the Highlanders completely repulsed the 
Government forces, and were enabled to effect an unmolested retrograde 
movement, under circumstances in which few regular forees would have 
succeeded when similarly situated. 

Perhaps, however, the principal military feature in the whole insurree- 
tion is the Battle of Falkirk. 
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In this engagement Highlanders, scarce a man of whom had ever been 
engaged, excepting at Prestonpans and Clifton, proved successful over the 
finest and most experienced troops in the service of Great Britain. It is 
true, the success was not so complete as it might have been had the High- 
land leaders been aware of the full extent of the advantages they had 
gained (owing to the great tactical powers of their soldiers), and of the 
opportunities they had to followthem up. When one part of the Govern- 
ment forces were flying in complete rout and disorder, an officer in the 
Highland army, named John Roy Stewart, who had served abroad, stopped 
the pursuit of his men, remarking that his adversaries had behaved 
admirably at Fontenoy, and that he was confident the Government forces 
meant to draw them into an ambuscade. It would indeed have been well 
for the cause of Prince Charles if he had had no such scientific and ex- 
perienced officer in his service. 


It must also be acknowledged that a portion of both armies being 
stationed on the opposite sides of a ravine, the fire of the regular forces 
proved superior and forced the Highlanders to retreat—there being no 
attempt made on either side to try the conclusions of cold steel. 


At Falkirk, however, a charge of the Government cavalry was 
attempted by order of General Hawley, who had been major of Evan’s 
dragoons at the Battle of Sheriffmuir, and, judging from his experience on 
that occasion, said that the Highlanders were good militia, but that they 
would not stand the attack of horse. 


He forgot, however, that at Sheriffmuir the morass by which the left 
wing of the Highlanders was protected was rendered passable for horse 
owing to the frost of the previous night ; but at Falkirk the ground was 
so deep as completely to prevent cavalry from acting with proper velocity, 
and in these circumstances the Highlanders met them upon equal terms ; 
indeed their broadswords, targets, and dirks gave them great advantages, 
and one Highland soldier afterwards described the slaughter of the Go- 
vernment cavalry as being as easy as slicing bacon, or baacon, as he grimly 
emphasized it. 

There is, however, no similar instance in modern warfare of bayoneteers 
having so dealt with cavalry as the Highlanders did at Falkirk—all that 
has ever been effected by the bayonet having been the simple repulse of 
horse. 

It is here impossible to avoid mentioning the melancholy fate which 
befel an officer of the Macdonald clan, in connection with the fearful 
power of the claymore, and also to hand down to posterity an account of 
the brutal conduct of the English Ge eral, Huske. 


The unfortunate gentleman having got separated from his men, ad- 
vanced in the dark to a small party of soldiers whom he mistook for 
Jacobites, and called upon them to advance with him and follow up the 
success already gained ; on perceiving, however, that they were Government 
forces, he endeavoured to elude observation by passing himself off as a Camp- 
bell, and as his cockade was much soiled with smoke and dirt he had nearly 
succeeded, but his claymore, which was covered with blood and hair, 
betrayed him, and General Huske gave orders “to shoot the dog instantly,” 
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and a party of musketeers immediately presented their pieces at Mac- 
donald’s breast, but Lord Robert Ker ansitied interposed, and beating 
down the arms, saved his life. 

General Huske refused to receive Macdonald's arms, and they were 
accepted by Lord Robert. When pulling his pistol from his belt, 
previously to surrendering his arms, Huske became alarmed, and exclaimed 
with an oath that the dog was going to shoot him, but Macdonald 
indignantly observed that he was more of a gentleman tham to do any such 
thing, and that he was only pulling out his pistol to deliver it up. 


More brutal and ungentlemanlike conduct by a general officer to a 
prisoner has scarcely ever been described in history, The unfortunate 
gentleman was ultimately executed as a rebel, but for this, however, no 
one can blame the Government, as he fell to take his chance with all others 
seized in open insurrection. 

Looking to the results of the engagement, there can, however, be no 
doubt but that the victory of the Highlanders might have been more 
decided had they succeeded in defeating the Government forces stationed 
on the east side of the ravine—indeed, the destruction of the Government 
army would in that case have been almost complete. 

As it was, however, the consternation produced by the victory of the 
Highlanders was excessive ; the excuse that the royalists who fought at 
Prestonpans were raw troops (however unfounded in itself) could now no 
longer be urged, for at Falkirk, the men who were defeated were the 
veterans who had served in the foreign campaigns and fought the battles 
of Dettingen and Fontenoy. 


Indeed it is narrated that when the news reached London, which it 
did when one evening his Majesty was receiving company, dismay was 
depicted in the faces of every one present excepting two—the first was his 
Majesty, who, whatever may be alleged of him in other respects, was a 
man of iron nerves and undaunted resolution, and the second, Sir John 
Cope, who was naturally not sorry to see that his successor was served 
with the same sauce as himself. 

It is, however, stated with great plausibility by many writers that had 
Prince Charles advanced from Falkirk to London, his chances of success 
would have been much greater than had he advanced from Derby to the 
same place. 

The Highland army was, after the Battle of Falkirk, moe numerous 
than it had been at Derby ; the adherents of the Government, as well as 
the Government forces, were dismayed by the defeat which the elite of 
their troops had sustained, and the English Jacobites would have had as 
much reason to confide in the prowess of the Highlanders as if they had 
previously reached London, and so would probably have supported them 
in great force. 

As Charles and his advisers did not, however, attempt the second ad- 
vance to London, it is needless to speculate further upon the subjeet, and 
nothing now remains but the discussion of the facts relating to the final 
catastrophe of Culloden. 


In commenting on these facts it is, however, necessary to advert te 
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two very remarkable manifestoes which were enunciated first by General 
Hawley, and second by the Duke of Cumberland, as to the tactical powers 
of the Highland soldiers, and, thirdly, to an observation made by Lord 
George Murray in his Memoirs upon the same subject. 

After the ‘Battle of Falkirk, General Hawley, having requested an 
interview with the civil officers of the Crown, is said to have upbraided 
them with not having given the Government in England proper informa- 
tion as to the military qualities of the Highlanders, having represented 
them as an undisciplined rabble, and that had the Government been 
aware of their true military character, they would have sent down such a 
numerous force as would have crushed the insurrection in the bud, and 
he stated in contradiction to the idea of the undisciplined character of the 
Highlanders, that he had never seen troops form more rapidly and precisely 
than they did at the Battle of Falkirk ; and this reasoning of the Gene- 
ral’s seems to have met with the approbation of some historians. 

It is, however, totally absurd to imagine that the civil officers of the 
Crown should have been expected to have been better acquainted with the 
military efficiency of the Highlanders than the officers in command of the 
forces in Scotland ; all that the civil functionaries could be expected to 
do was to repeat the lesson they learned from the military, viz., that the 
Highlanders were an undisciplined rabble, and without bayonets. 

General Hawley had seen the Highlanders fight at Sheriffmuir, and, 
as already mentioned, said they were good militia, but that they could 
not withstand cavalry, so that his harangue against the civil officials is 
quite a self-contradiction, and as he saw the Highlanders form at Sheriff- 
muir, he could not be ignorant of the manner in which they did so; and 
General Wightman, his brother officer, described this formation as having 
been executed in a manner which he never saw executed by any regular 
troops. 

The General’s harangue can therefore be regarded as nothing else than 
an unmeaning and ungenerous explosion of rage and mortification, and the 
only fault of the Government officials was that apparently they did not 
tell him so, plainly, to his face. 

J. M. W.S. 





A HISTORY OF THE CLAN MACKENZIE.—A history of this Clan, 
from the earliest times down to the present, by the Editor, founded mainly 
on old MSS. in the possession of the writer, will be commenced in the 
November number—the first of Vol. I{I.—of the Celtic Magazine, and con- 
tinued throughout the whole year. The early history of the Clan will be 
examined, and the Irish-Fitzgerald-origin discarded in favour of an ancient 
native Gaelic descent from the Old Earls of Ross. The various Chiefs of 
Kintail and Seaforth, from Kenneth, the ancestor and founder of the family, 
down to ‘the last of the Seaforths,” will be treated in the order of their 
succession, after which the various branches, beginning with the oldest Cadet 
—Mackenzie of Gairloch—will be taken in their order of seniority. 
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THE DEPOPULATION OF ABERARDER IN BADENOCH, 
1770. 


By Caartes Fraser-Mackintosp, F.S.A., M.P. 
— 1) 


To any right-minded Highlander nothing is more deplorable, in rambling 
over the country, than the constant recurrence of remains of houses, town- 
ships, and once tilled lands long run to waste. 

We have had some experience of Inverness-shire in this respect, and 
had heard of the like in Perthshire. 

Having last year, for the first time, seen Loch Katrine and the Tros- 
sachs, the pleasure of seeing this world-renowned scenery was quite 
marred by observing, from the steamer’s deck, the frequent appearance 
of old cultivations. Nuw, there is hardly a house on either side of the 
lake, and having in view some objectionable proceedings in Badenoch, we 
resolved to write this paper. 

If the question is now asked, Why did these depopulations take 
place? the probabilities are that the answer would be, To make room for 
deer. and game. There is, however, in this reply but a grain of truth, for 
the real, main, and paramount object was to make room for sheep. 

There is upwards of a century since the introduction of sheep into the 
Highlands, and before rapacious Lowland sheep farmers the people dis- 
appeared as surely as the Red Indians from the advance of the Whites. 
The sheep farmer could not help himself—the greater his bounds the 
greater his profits, for, save rents, costs do not rise in proportion. Many 
proprietors were needy and embarrassed. Their rents, numerous and 
small, were irregularly paid, and temptation came in the form of an in- 
creased rent and certain payment. The change was chiefly brought about 
by Lowlanders, but many Highland tacksmen, whose names are known to 
us, in the districts of Lochaber and Badenoch, also took up the nefarious 
business, meeting their certain reward according to the Gaelic saying, that 
the “Highlander who expatriated his fellow man and possessed his 
holding would, in his own person, or that of his immediate descendants, 
become bankrupt or, if prosperous, insane.” The law further took the 
sheep farmer under its special protection, and the stealing of sheep was 
punished by death. The great advance in agriculture in the Highlands, 
and increase in the area of cultivation, owe nothing to sheep farming, 
unless it be that more green crop is raised on low lying lands. 

Forty years ago deer forests were commenced, and, while in some cases 
they have been the cause of a certain shifting of population, yet it may 
be safely said there are more people employed about forests, and better 
paid, than on hill farms. 

There is a deal of old cultivated land within the present Glenmore 
forest in Abernethy, but the remoyal of the considerable population—a 
primitive race, around whom floated many interesting traditions—was 
effected when the place became a sheep walk, and long before it became 
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a forest. Well authenticated cases of depopulation should be published, 
as it is only in this way true conclusions are arrived at; and it is very 
much because the Aberarder case is authentic, and created a sensation in 
its day, that it is now made public. Although this paper chiefly concerns 
Aberarder in Badenoch a century ago, it would be improper not to refer 
to an event that occurred also in Badenoch in the year 1876. What, it 
may be asked, caused the clearance of Glen Banchor, in the parish of 
Kingussie? It is, indeed, difficult to conceive what prompted so cruel, 
so mean, so unpaying a step. 

In former times Glen Banchor, Glen Balloch, Tullichiero, and Dalna- 
shalg, all forming one great strath whose waters run into the Calder, con- 
tained a considerable population. The two former glens now belong to 
the heir of entail of James Macpherson, translator of Ossian. Many 
good, honest Highlanders were born and lived there who spent their days 
ina simple manner. Mirth and song had here a home, and the marvel- 
lous stories told of Murdoch Macpherson, wadsetter of the Davoch of 
Clune, known as Murchadh a Chluain, who flourished in the early half 
of last century, would of themselves fill a volume. 


The depopulation since the death of James Macpherson has been car- 
ried on steadily. In 1875 the Kennedys were removed, and in 1876 the 
four remaining tenants, with their haill followers and dependents, were 
removed, in order to make room for the summering of one farmer on the 
banks of Spey. No increase of rent has, it is understood, been given. 
It is to the credit of the Inverness correspondent of the Aberdeen Free 
Press newspaper that he drew attention to these nimious proceedings. His 
communication, which appeared on the 6th of April 1876, is well worthy 
of perusal. 

We must now leave this painful story, which appears to have only 
one redeeming feature, viz., that the new tenant, when he came to consider 
his position, was most desirous, as is commonly reported, to renounce his 
offer, and leave the old tenants in peace. That tongue which had but to 
speak the word, and this would have been agreed to, was then silent, 
though it has since found mystic utterance in an impossible religious 
book. 

The lands of Aberarder are pleasantly situated on the west bank of 
Loch Laggan, and were at a very early period granted to the Bishopric of 
Moray. About the time of the Reformation they were alienated to Grant 
of Freuchie. The Grants, in 1696, feued the lands to Archibald Mac- 
donald, in Achnacoichvn of Brae Lochaber, and from time immemorial the 
people were Roman Catholics, as the Crathy people in Laggan, and the 
Glen-Roy and Glen-Spean men in Brae-Lochaber, continue to this day. 
The lands belonging to the Bishop of Moray were called the Davoch of 
Laggan-Kenneth, the church of Laggan being dedicated to St Kenneth, 
ud were divided into four ploughs, whereof the three wester ploughs 
were sold by Archibald Macdonald’s representatives to the family of Mac- 
kintosh. Lachlan Mackintosh of Mackintosh agreed, in 1726, to dispose 
of these in form of wadset, nnder certain conditions and burdens, to Mae- 
pherson of Cluny ; but the old wadsctters and possessors seem not to have 
been in anywise disturbed. After the forfeituee of the estate of Cluny, 
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Mackintosh had a severe contest with the Forfeited Estate Commissioners 
for the recovery of Aberarder and other lands in Laggan. Though suc- 
cessful in the Court of Session, he was ultimately defeated in the House 
of Lords. This was a bad business for Mackintosh, but worse for the 
poor people who resided at Aberarder, for, it may be safely asserted, Mac- 
kintosh would no more have thought of removing these men than those 
on his adjoining lands of Brae-Lochaber. At the present time there is 
not a greater contrast in all the mainland of Inverness-shire than betwixt 
Aberarder the desolate, and Gaelmore, Bohuntine, and Inveroy, &c., 
which turn out an exclusive company of volunteers—“ pretty men,” to 
use Scott’s words—handsome fellows, of whom their Chief may well be 
proud. 

The decision in the House of Lords brought the lands of Aberarder 
under charge of the Commissioners, and, as their factor, an unscrupulous 
but clever man, named Henry Butter, who gave satisfaction to no one but 
“my lords,” his employers, and feathered his nest handsomely—an un- 
favourable specimen of that Englishman who does not recross the Border. 
The lands were not long under charge of the Commissioners on Forfeited 
Estates, and sheep farming on an extensive scale being then the rage, it 
occurred to the righteous mind of an unmarried half-pay chaplain that he 
would better his worldly circumstances, do his duty to his cloth, and 
religious persuasion (however unacceptable these steps might be deemed 
above), if he got Aberarder for a sheep walk, and cleared off the whole 
Roman Catholic possessors, to find their way across the seas, and a home 
wherever they might. 

This scheme, unfortunately, as will be seen from the paper hereafter 
quoted, being the cases for the appellants and respondent in the House of 
Lords, was successful. ‘“Gheibh baobh guidhe far nach fhaigh a h-anam 
trocair”—* A witch, or evil-disposed woman, will get her wish though she 
may not obtain mercy for her soul”—is an old saying in the Highlands. 

The print referred to, and after quoted, has endorsed upon it, in faded 
ink, the ominous words, “ 4th April 1770—interlocutor affirmed,” and 
“the fourscore honest Highlanders,” as they style themselves, were ruth- 
lessly removed beyond seas, and saw Loch Laggan thereafter but in 
dreamland. 


Return, dear lake, to thy shores, return, 
Return, return, return, we shall never ! 


The appellants, who are Ronald and Alexander Macdonald, and 
others, state in their case that they and their ancestors have, for above 
a century past, possessed the farms of Aberarder, Tullochromb, &c., which 
belonged to Mackintosh of Mackintosh, as part of his family estate, but 
had been granted in wadset to Macpherson of Cluny. 

On the attainder of Ewen Macpherson, because of the part he took in 
the rising of 1745, the estate of Cluny was claimed by the Crown. It 
being, however, discovered that Mackintosh held a right of redemption, 
the Court of Session gave judgment in his favour, which the House of 
Lords reversed. 

The appellants, while they imagined Mackintosh to be their landlord, 
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me- did all in their power to improve their possessions, as he gave them as- 
use surances that he certainly would not remove them, so long as they did 
the their duty by him and the land. Immediately after the decree of the 
face Court of Session had been reversed, and before judgment had been put 
088 into execution, a “ Rev. Mr Macpherson, a half-pay chaplain of a regi- 
» is ment, unmarried, and without a family,” applied for and got a lease of 


rixt the appellants’ farms. This person, besides his half-pay, had a salary of 

&e,, | £40 a year “for preaching in the Irish language, and had considerable 

” to possessions of his own in that corner.” 

be The means adopted by Macpherson for turning adrift the appellants 
and their families, “to the number of fourscore souls,” were such as 

rder | would not have been expected of a person of his cloth, and did him no 


lous credit. He visited the district, was well received, and hospitably enter- 
but | tained, and after having spied out the land, and obtaining all necessary 
un- | information regarding its capabilities, he saw it was a good land to dwell 


‘der, | in, coveted it, and took means to get the lease above referred to. All at- 
ited | tempts on the part of the appellants to undo this vile proceeding were of 
e, it | no avail, notwithstanding their allegation that the petition whereby Mac- 
‘t he | Pherson got possession “ proceeded on gross misrepresentations, unpardon- 
and } able freedoms with their characters, and was stuffed with downright false- 
med | hoods.” 
hole The Barons of Exchequer appointed Mr Henry Butter their factor on 
ome | the estate of Clunie, and in order to make way for Mr Macpherson, who 
was to pay the same rent as the appellants, a special warrant was obtained 
after | {r ejecting them from their holdings. In 1767, pursuant to this order, 
all Mr Butter brovght an action of removing before the Sherift of Inver- 
oie hess, against the appellants. This action was, however, dismissed by the 
n she | Sheriff on the ground that Butter had no title to sue. This judgment 
ie was affirmed by the Court of Session, on appeal. 


faded Next year a similar action was raised by Butter against the appellants, 
> and | With a like result. 
ruth- Mr Macpherson was still determined to persevere in his scheme, and, 


ut in | through influence, obtained a third order from the Barons for removing 
the appellants, and on this an action was raised in the Court of Session. 


In this action the Lord Ordinary (Kennet), on 21st June 1769, after 
hearing, pronounced an interlocutor ordaining the appellants to remove 
from their possessions, excepting therefrom, however, Alexander Mac- 
, and | donald, wddsetter of Inverwidden, whom he found entitled to remain in 
above | possession of his lands until they were redeemed by the Crown. 
which In the course of the proceedings various representations were made to 
e, but | the Court by the appellants, as to the informality and irregularity of certain 

steps in the action, but as these have no real bearing upon the case, they 
ook in } need not be noticed. 
n. It On the merits of the case the appellants pleaded—I1st, That Mr But- 
ption, | ter’s title being a commission from the Barons of Exchequer, and pro- 
use of | ceeding on the Vesting Act, 20 Geo. IL, whereby the estate of Clunie 
was said to be vested in His Majesty, and that if the estate was not so 
\dlord, | Vested, the pursuer’s title of course fell to the ground. In support of 
this argument the appellants referred to the judgments of the Court of 
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Session in the question between the Crown and Mackintosh of Machin. 
tosh, so far as unaltered by the House of Lords. It was there alleged 
that Lachlan Macpherson of Clunie had survived the attainder of his son 
Evan, and on a proof of this being allowed, the Court, on 27th July 1763, 
found that such was the case, and that accordingly the estate of C lunie 
had not vested in Evan Macpherson at the date of his attainder on 12th 
July 1746. 

Upon advising the case on 7th December 1763, the Court of Session, 
without giving any special judgment, adhered to their former interlocutor 
of 4th August 1761, sustaining the claim of Mackintosh, which judg. 
ment, as formerly stated, was reversed by the House of Lords. 


Under the Act 26 Geo. IL., the estate of Clunie could not fall under 
the forfeiture of Evan Macpherson. True, by coming afterwards to an 
attainted person it was escheat to the Crown ob defectum haeredis, but not 
under the Vesting Act, and therefore Butter’s commission, in virtue of 
that Act, was invalid as to this estate. The Commission set forth “That 
we, the Barons, &c., in pursuance of the Act of Parliament made in the 
20th year of his late Majesty, intituled, ‘An Act for Vesting,’ &c., do by 
these presents nominate, constitute, and appoint Mr Henry Butter, factor 
and steward on the estates, real and personal, which formerly belonged to 
Evan Macpherson of Clunie, and the estate of Lochgary, &c., which 
estates, by the foresaid Act of Parliament, are vested in His Majesty, and 
by an Act of the 25th of his said Majesty, annexed inalienably to the Im. 
perial Crown of the realm.” 

This Commission is therefore limited to such estates as belonged to the 
forfeited persons, and were vested in the Crown by the Act 20 Geo. IL 
Now the lands in question never did, at any period, belong to Evan Mae 
pherson—they belonged, at the date of Evan’s attainder, to his father, 
Lachlan, and upon the death of the latter they fell to the Crown as eschea 
as Evan was the next heir, and he being attainted, they would not belo 
to him ; consequently the Commission to manage estates which former! 
belonged to Evan Macpherson could not include lands which never be} 
longed to him. 

The respondent contended, that estates which fell to the attainted pe 
sons, subsequent to the forfeiture, were understood to be in the sam 
situation, with those that were with him, at the time of the attainder, and 
in support of this, relied on the following clause :—“ Be it further a 
acted, ete., that all and every the lands and heritages, etc., and generall 
the estates, goods, and effects, heritable and moveable, real and persona 
descendable to heirs or executors, liferent jurisdictions, rights, or of wh 
nature or kind soever they be, in that part of Great Britain called Sco 
land, or elsewhere, whereof any person or persons who, since the 24th 

day of June 1745, hath or have been attainted, or before the -. 
day of June 1748, shall be attainted by any laws or statutes of this re 
of high treason for levying war within this realm, or for conapiting@ 
death of his Majesty, or for any other high treason whatsoever, committe 
before the said 24th day of June 1748, within Great Britain, or e 
where, was, were, or shall have been seized or possessed of, or interest 
in, or entitled thereunto, on the 24th day of June 1745, or at any ti 
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afterwards, in his, her, or their own right, or to his, her, or their own 
person or persons, was, were, or shall have been seised or possessed of, or 
interested in, or entitled unto to the use of, or in trust for them, or any 
of them, shall according to the several and respective estates and interests, 
which the said person or persons attainted, or to be attainted, within such 
days and times as aforesaid, or any in trust for them, or any of them, had 
or shall have had therein as aforesaid, or did or might forfeit by such 
attainder, stand and be forfeited to his Majesty, his heirs, etc.” 


Upon a fair construction of this clause, however, it will not be found 
to extend so far—the only means of throwing in these general words ap- 
pearing to be to declare that such estates as were actually vested in the 
attainted person, on the 24th of June 1745, though not discovered to be 
in his person till after that period, should fall under his forfeiture, but 
estates which never belonged to him must be in a different position, and 
whatever may be the meaning of the Act, it is clear the respondent’s com- 
mission only gives him the management of the estates which belonged to 
Evan Macpherson, and it seems clear that the estate in question never did 
belong to him. 


The appellants further insisted that, supposing the lands in question 
to be comprehended in the Vesting Act, and so falling under the adminis- 
tration of the Barons of Exchequer, they are now annexed inalienably to 
the Crown, aud put under different management by the Act 25 Geo. IL 
This Act declares certain estates, and particularly that of Cluny, to be so 
inalienably annexed to the Crown, lays down a plan for the management 
of these estates, and gives certain other powers to His Majesty. Section 
9 of the Act is in these terms—‘“ That in case the property of any of the 
said lands or estates so claimed by such subject superiors as aforesaid, 
shall be finally determined to be forfeited to His Majesty ; or such sub- 
ject superiors shall be agreed or compounded with for such claim, in 
manner hereinbefore mentioned ; then, and in either of the said cuses, 
until such superiority shall be purchased as aforesaid, it shall, and may 
be lawful to His Majesty, his heirs and successors, to vest, in such manner 
as shall be agreeable to the laws of Scotland, the said lands and estates 
held of subject superiors, or such part of the lands and other, the premises 
hereinbefore annexed to the Crown, as shall appear to have been formerly 
held of subject superiors in one or more trustee or trustees, their heirs or 
successors, to be renewed from time to time by His Majesty, his heirs and 
successors, &c.” 


By Section 17 of the statute, the Commissioners so appointed were 
empowered to grant leases for 21 years, and upon certain conditions being 
agreed to by the tenant, for 41 years. They were likewise authorised to 
raise actions in their own names for arrears of rent, and for implement of 
the leases granted by them. 


In consequence of the powers thus given, commissions were issued by 
George IT. in 1755, and George IIT. in 1761, superseding the Barons, and 
vesting in certain noblemen and gentlemen, as trustees, the whole of the 
estates mentioned in the Act 25 Geo. IT., and particularly that of Cluny. 
The appellants, therefore, contended that the sole and exclusive right of 
managing these estates was by the said commissions vested in the trus- 
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tees therein named, and that the Barons ceased to have any power in re- 
gard to them, even supposing they once had this power under the Vesting 
Act. Butter’s own commission sets forth that the estate of Cluny is 
inalienably annexed to the Crown. If so, they are unavoidably subject to 
the conditions of the Annexing Act, and one of these conditions is that 
their administration shall belong to the trustees so named, and not to the 
Barons. 

The respondent tried to maintain that the Duke of Gordon was sub- 
ject superior of the lands in question, that he had not yet been com- 
pounded with, though a treaty of compromise had been set on foot, and 
therefore these lands did not fall under either of the leases mentioned in 
the Annexing Act. But the respondent’s own commission shows that the 
annexation had taken place. It sets forth “that the said estates are, 
by an Act of the 25 of his said Majesty (Geo. II.) annexed inalienably to 
the Imperial Crown of this realm.” There was also satisfactory evidence 
that the Duke of Gordon was not superior, but Sir Ludovick Grant, and 
this the respondent admitted, in a memorial presented by him to the 
Court. 


Sir Ludovick Grant being thus admittedly the superior, and he never 
having entered any claim in terms of the Act, there can be no doubt that 
these lands are now finally in the Crown, and that of course His Majesty 
was fully empowered to vest the lands in any manner he thought proper ; 
at all events, so far as regards any lands falling under the Vesting Act, 
for if they were once vested, they were now annexed, and, on the other 
hand, if they were never vested in terms of the Act 20 Geo. IL, it was 
also conclusive of the question. 

On the Ist August 1769 the Court decerned against the appellants in 
the removing, except in so far as regards the lands of Inverwidden, which 
they found Alexander Macdonald entitled to remain in possession of, until 
redemption thereof was made by the Crown. 

Against this judgment the appellants appealed, but the Court, though 
divided in opinion, adhered to their former interlocutor, only ordaining 
the removal to take place at Whitsunday 1770. The appellants there- 
fore appealed to the House of Lords, for the following reasons :— 


1. On the technical grounds already referred to, owing to informality 
in point of form. 

2. Want of title on the part of Butter. 

8. Want of power on the part of the Barons to give a title to the re- 
spondent, as the said estates had been inalienably annexed to the 
Crown, and so not under the management of the Barons. 


The respondent, Henry Butter, in reply avers that the said lands were 
surveyed by order of the Barons in virtue of the powers conferred on them 
by the Vesting Act, as forfeited through the attainder of Evan Macpher- 
son of Clunie. Aineas Mackintosh of Mackintosh, however, pretending 
right, assumed the title of them immediately on Macpherson’s attainder, 
and remained in possession for some years, until the discovery of Mac- 
pherson’s title, when Mackintosh was obliged to claim the lands in the 
Court of Session, under the saving clause of the Vesting Act. The Court 
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sustained his claim, and gave judgment in his favour, but this judgment 
was reversed on appeal by the House of Lords, and in virtue thereof the 
lands came into the possession of the Barons, for the benefit of His 
Majesty, as a forfeiture through the attainder of Evan Macpherson. 


The Barons, in pursuance of the powers given to them under the 
Vesting Act, appointed the respondent factor on the estate of Cluny, with 
the usual powers, and particularly that of removing tenants, which powers 
he exercised, and received payment from the appellants of their rent. 


The Barons, judging it expedient to remove the appellants at Whit- 
sunday, 1767, directed the respondent to take the necessary steps for 
having this done, having already let their farms to other tenants. The 
respondent accordingly raised an action of removing against the appellants 
for removal at Whitsunday 1767, but failed therein, as his commission 
had not been approved of, by that time, by the Lords of Treasury. 


After his commission was approved of, he instituted a second action 
for the appellants’ removal at Whitsunday 1768, but in this he was like- 
wise defeated, on the ground that he had failed to qualify by taking the 
oaths to Government. 

The Barons being informed of these things, issued a new order on 2d 
August 1768, instructing the respondent to remove the appellants from 
their farms, and to put other tenants, therein named, into possession thereof. 
Accordingly, a new action was raised in the Court of Session against the 
appellants, towards the close of 1768, and passing by the objections on 
the ground of informality before referred to, the respondent argued that 
the lands in question were held by Macpherson’s. family, of and under 
Mackintosh, under burden of a feu duty, and the latter again held them 
of over superiors, and as such lands are only annexed in event of judgment 
against the claim of subject superiors, or composition with them, the ad- 
ministration of the lands in question properly continued with the Barons. 


‘That the appellants had no right or title to question the powers of the 


Barons, the Commissioners of the annexed estates being the only parties 
entitled to do so. 


The appellants’ argument on these points is fully stated in their case. 


As already stated in the appellants’ case, after various steps of pro- 
cedure, judgment was finally given in favour of the respondent, and in 
answer to the appellants’ argument that “the lands in question never 
belonged to Evan Macpherson, and that they fell to the Crown, not by 
forfeiture, but as escheat, and that therefore the Barons had no power 
under the Vesting Act to appoint the respondent factor over the lands in 
question,” the respondent answered, that as the lands had been recovered, 
under authority of the Vesting Act, as a forfeiture through the at- 
tainder of Evan Macpherson, this objection could not be entertained, and 
that as the Vesting Act gave His Majesty every estate which Evan Mac- 


ge was possessed of, from and after 24th June 1745, even though 


father might have survived him, yet on the death of the father they 
vested in His Majesty, and so fell under the administration of the Barons. 
Judgment was accordingly given in favour of the respondent on Ist Aug, 
1769, except as regards the lands of Inverwidden, ‘ 
I 
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The appellants reclaimed against this judgment, but unsuccessfully, as 
it was affirmed on 10th August following. Finally the respondent craved 
the House of Lords to dismiss the appeal of the appellants on the follow- 
ing among other grounds :— 


L Protestation is a necessary and well known form of proceeding in courts of law in 

Had the protestation been extracted, there could not have been a doubt but 

it put an end to the present action; and the respondent’s having got the keeper of the 

ute book to score the protestation, and prevent the extracting, he should not be 

allowed to derive any benefit from such proceedings ; and at any rate it was not compe- 

tent for the respondent to withdraw summons, and again to return it, after the 
éinducie in the former summons were elapsed, and protestation put up. 

II. It is established law in Scotland, that the plaintiff, in an action for seartage 
tenant, must have an unexceptionable title in his person to insist in such action, e 
law is very strict in this particular. An apparent heir, though often considered as the 
game person with his ancestor, and actual levying the rents of the estate, cannot re- 
move a tenant. A factor or steward, although entitled to manage his constituent’s 
estate, cannot remove tenants, without express power given him for that purpose. 
Neither, by the Vesting nor any other Act, is there any power given to the Barons to 
remove tenants, That Act allows the Barons to appoint stewards or factors for levying 
the rents of these estates ; but it does not follow that they have the extrao: power 
of removing tenants ; and it cannot be with justice maintained, that it is jus tertit to the 
memorialist to maintain this plea; because if the respondent is found to have no fitle, 
there is an end to this unfavourable suit : and besides, the appellants having their all at 
stake, had, surely, a right to inquire into the respondent’s title, and the reasons for 
bringing so unexpected an action. They were conscious of having given no occasion for 
such harsh treatment—they were not in arrear of rent, and could hardly persuade them- 
selves that the mildness of Government would allow fourscore honest Highlanders to be 
turned adrift, without having any where to go to, and their bread to be eat by a bachelor 
clergyman, who was to pay no higher rent than they had done. Courts of justice will 
always view in a most unfavourable light such hardships, and have an honest lean to 
preserve possession, in examining even critically flaws in such a title. The present 
action is the first instance of the ancient possessors of these estates being turned out of 
their ssions ; and if the respondent has brought this action, and set forth as his 
title that which is not his title, in a case so circumstanced as the present, a court of 
justice will not allow such action to proceed, if his powers are not in exact conformity to 
what he sets forth. 

III. The respondent’s title is a commission from the Barons of Exchequer, appoint- 
ing him steward over the estate of Clunie, which formerly belonged to Evan M 
and is said to be granted in pursuance of the Act of Parliament made in the of his 
late Majesty. But the appellants have shewn that this estate was not vested in his 
Majesty by this Act, having never belonged to Zvan Macpherson, but come to the Crown 
as escheat on the death of Lauchlan. 

IV. Supposing the lands in question to be comprehended in the Vesting Act, and, 
as such, to have fallen to the Crown, and under the administration of the Barons of the 
Exchequer, upon the footing of that Act ; of necessary consequence, it is now one of the 
estates annexed inalienably to the Crown, and put entirely under a different manage- 
ment, by the Act of the 26th of his late Majesty. 


But all was in vain, decree of dispossession went forth and was exe 
cuted. Many a time, from across the lake, had we looked upon the 
slopes of its western shores, and seen with regret the old waste lands of the 
towns of Tullochcrom, Corrichrousa, Rieduanenach, Kilnadrochit, Strath- 
runachan, Rienalachken, Correarder, Maggach, and Corriecrunachan, dotted 
all over—green spots in the wilderness of heather—and wondered when 
and how had this depopulation taken place. No local information could 
be had, other than the tradition that the people had all gone to America 
sbout a century ago, but the accidental discovery of the paper above 
quoted threw full light on the pitiful story, 

It would be well if others in possession of documents bearing on 
similar cases would hasten to give them publicity, and thereby add to the 
store of authentic local history. 
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Correspondence. 
RS 
“BONNIE DUNDEE” AND KILLIECRANKIE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—I have just received your August number, in which your esteemed 
correspondent from Nether-Lochaber considers that I have made “ small 
beer” of “‘ Bonnie Dundee,” and completely underrated his military talents, 
and in proof of this he mentions the very high esteem and respect which 
the Highlanders entertained for him as a leader of men. 

Now, I have simply to say, that I had no intention whatever of de- 
preciating the respect and veneration which the Highlanders entertained 
for Dundee, and am of opinion that it was perfectly just, and that he was 
a man of first-rate military ability, and of high religious and moral feel- 
ings (vide Memoirs of Locheil). In his (perhaps properly called) 
persecutions of the Covenanters, he was actuated by the firm conviction 
that it was necessary that law should be maintained ; and, upon one ocea- 
sion, in narrating the execution of a Covenanter, he says, “I am as sorry 
for the death of a Whig as any man, but law must be upheld.” 

In writing, however, what I have done as to Dundee’s military antece- 
dents, I was combating the absurd proposition maintained by so many 
historians, viz., that Mackay’s soldiers were struck with awe at seeing so 
great a general as Dundee permit them to get through the Pass of Killie- 
crankie unmolested ; and, possibly, in stating my objections to this theory, 
I may not have said all I might have done in regard to Dundee’s actual 
ability, but still the question remains where it originally stood, which is, 
not what the Highlanders thought of Dundee, but what the Lowlanders 
did, and in this way I thought that his military antecedents might fairly 
be stated, and your correspondent has not attempted to answer me upon 
that point. 

My object certainly was to maintain that Mackay’s troops fought un- 
der no depressing moral influence, and that the Battle was, so far as re- 
gards the soldiers concerned in it, as fair a fight as ever took place be- 


+ween mortal men, and therefore, I think, the victory was much more cre- 


ditable to the Highlanders than had their opponents been weighed down 
by the terrible feeling that the awful Dundee was against them, and so 
rendered them unable either to fire their muskets (which they did so well) 
or to use their bayonets ; but, if your correspondent thinks differently, I 
can only say that he is welcome to his own opinion, but I can neither 
agree with him, nor think that the argument contained in my article is in 
the slightest degree affected by anything he has already said. I would 
have thought my contention would have met with the sympathy of the 
descendants of the heroes of Killiecrankie. 


Your correspondent expresses a wish to break a lance with me as to 
Dundee’s character, but where is the difference between us. I admit, with 


pleaeure, his great ability and the well-deserved adiniration the Highland: 
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ers entertained for him. I only question whether the common soldiers 
who served under Mackay, and who were composed of English and Dutch, 
as well as Scottish men, many of whom were from the north-eastern shires, 


where Dundee never was in pursuit of Covenanters, could have had such . 


conceptions of his transcendent abilities, as to depress their nerves at Kil- 
liecrankie. But if your correspondent can shew me that there were rea- 
sons why Mackay’s soldiers should have been so aware of his great capa- 
city as a General as to depress their spirits at Killiecrankie, I will be 
thankful for the information, and cry peccavi ; but my argument that the 
designedly leaving the pass open would have been a great error, remains 
intact. 


I may further mention, that I quite agree with all that Mr Napier has 
said as to Dundee’s general character. What I have found fault with is 
his (along certainly with most historians) treating the leaving of the pass 
open, as having been designed by Dundee, and being a professional piece 
of strategy ; and I have further, I think, proved that Mr Napier’s idea of 
Dundee’s taking Mackay in flank was a piece of pure imagination. 

By the way, it was from Mr Napier’s work that I first learned that 
General Dalziel considered Dundee to have acted with rashness at Drum- 
clog. Had I not read Mr Napier’s work, I do not think I would have 
been aware of the fact, and this certainly shews that Mr Napier did not 
write without discrimination. 

Your correspondent writes that the Highlanders named Dundee 
“ Swarthy John,” but if I can trust my memory at all, the picture of him at 
Abbotsford makes him fair, if not nearly red-haired. 

It was Gordon of Glenbucket, and not Clanranald, who made the 
celebrated exclamation at Sheriffmuir of—*“ Oh ! for one hour of Dundee.” 

It occurred after the engagement, when Mar declined to attack Argyle’s 
forces, who were after their victory over his left, marching back to Dun- 
blane. Gordon was an able man who had actually served under Dundee, 
Clanranald, however, was mortally wounded at the very commencement 
of the Battle, and was probably dead before the exclamation was uttered. 

I would strongly recommend your correspondent to write no more 
about Dundee and Killiecrankie till he has read the Memoirs of Sir Ewen 
Cameron of Locheil, in which he will find ample justice done to Dundee’s 
character, but his military conduct reconciled with common sense and the 
correct principles of the Art of War.—I remain, &c., nwe 

J. M. W.S. 


EDINBURGH, August 1877. 
— | )§ —— 


HIGHLAND SUPERSTITION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


Sin,—In the Celtic Magazine for August, ‘“ Maclain” refers to my 
version of Allan Donn’s story, and if he had merely said that he heard a 
different version of the story, that would be all right ; but when he says 
that I have not given the story correctly, nor as it is told in Harris, I feel 
galled upon to say that I gave the story exactly as I got it from several 
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people in Harris—although I did not perhaps give the minutia of it, 
as the number of gallons of spirits provided for the funeral. 

“ Maclain” will probably be surprised to find that two of those who 
gave me the story declared themselves grandsons of the person who sup- 


+} plied the plaid that was used as a sail to the Bata Caol Cannach on the 


day of Annie Campbell’s extraordinary burial ; and as “a living dog is 
better than a dead lion,” and as for the purposes of witness-bearing, a very 
humble individual in life is of more importance than the noble dust of 
Alexander at the stage at which it stops a bunghole ; so, although these 
two men never attained to the dignity of eldership in the Free Church, 
nor in any church, as they are still living, and are very decent men, they 
can give evidence as to the manner in which the story is told by them 
and by scores besides in Harris. Shortly after my article appeared in 
your Magazine, Sheriff Nicolson of Kirkcudbright told me that he read it, 
and that I had given the story exactly as he got it some years before from a 

tleman in Harris. Hoping soon to resume the Chapters on Superstition, 

am, Sir, yours, &c., 
MARY MACKELLAR, 

P.S,—In regard to the song, “ Allain Duinn shiubhlainn leat,” I asked 
Mr Malcolm M‘Aulay, water bailiff to the Earl of Dunmore, if it was not 
the song, “ Allain Duinn nach till thu ’n taobh so,” which I had been 
accustomed to hear from my girlhood, and he said No; that this was 
quite a different song, that his own mother vsed to sing it, and that it was 
from her Dr Mackintosh Mackay got it, and committed it to paper.—M. M. 


—o 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—I was delighted reading in the Celtic Magazine for this month 
“Maclain’s” story of “ Fair Annie Campbell of Scalpay,” which, with a 
few trifling variations, is true to the letter, as I heard it forty years ago 
from one of the crew of the Bata Caol Channach, named John Maclennan 
(Iain MacRaonail ), residing in the Island of Tarrensay, and with whom I 
was intimately acquainted. He was a very intelligent old man, then between 
seventy and eighty years of age. All his faculties continued unimpaired ; 
he had a most retentive memory, and often repeated to me most 
minutely everything connected with “ Di-sathairn an fhuadaich.” The 
old man took as much delight in reciting his story as I took in listening 
toit. ‘ Phantom” Maclennan, as he was called, told me that he himself 
did not actually see the phantom. He, however, said that he heard the 
rest of the crew mentioning, at the time, that they had seen it. The rea- 
son he assigns for his not seeing it is intelligible and likely. Being a 
very powerful man, he was selected for the difficult task of filling the cask, 
out of which the end had been knocked, with a small bucket, and handing 
it to another man when full to pour it overboard. Such was the quantity 
of sea the boat shipped at every wave, bailing required to be so incessant 
that he could not raise himself up, except when handing the full cask 
to the man sitting on the thaft for the purpose of pouring it out, and so, 
sitting in the bottom of the boat, he could not see what was passing around, 


The coffin, when thrown out of the boat, he said, was carried by a 
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tremendous wave back again, did not actually come into the: boat, but 
rested on the gunwale near the stern. It was while removing it from this 
ition with the oar that the end was, accidentally, not intentionally, 

ed in. The coffin thereafter immediately disappeared. 


The “ Offigeach priseil” was not a Macleod, as stated by “ MacIain,” 
but a Campbell, known as the “ Offigeach Sthranda,” one of the hand- 
somest men then in the Outer Hebrides, and a wonderfully expert 
swimmer. His death by drowning was a very sad one, while spending 
an evening with the skipper of a vessel then anchored in “ Poull Bhoros- 
dale,” near Rodel. The entrance to this pond is dry at low water, hence 
the name “ poull,” or pool. It is not more than six hundred yards wide, 
The vessel was anchored in the middle, so that the “ Ofigeach” had only 
three hundred yards between him and the shore. He was alone going 
ashore in a small punt, and it was supposed that the tiny craft had 
some how capsized ; but tradition, in Harris, attributes the accident to 
witchcraft, as the people could not believe that so expert a swimmer could 
be drowned in “ Poull Bhorosdale.” His body was found next morning 
on the beach, three hundred yards below high water mark. Tradition 
also says that three weeks previous to his death he had some sharp words 
with a woman at Strond, who was not considered “ canny,” and who said 
to him, “ You will soon have a wet coat which will not require drying.” 
So popular was he, that all the inhabitants mourned for him as for an only 
son. After his death his father took to his bed and never left it. When 
he was, one morning, told that his son Kenneth had returned from America, 
his response was, “ S math clibean (a fusionless grass growing at the 
bottom of the sea) an aite eruach.” 

Mrs Mackellar could have had no difficulty in hearing the song 
“ Allain Duinn shiubhlainn leat” in Harris, as there has not been a 
“ lwadh” (waulking of cloth) in Harris since “ Di-sathairn an fhuadaich” 
at which “ Allain Duinn” has not been sung, is so even to this day, 
and a most melodious and plaintive air it is sung to. The words are most 
appropriate to Annie’s state of mind. I often listened with delight out- 
side the “ Tigh luaidh” to the singing of this exquisite song. When 
performed by a number of sweet-voiced females, who are not rare in 
Harris, the effect is grand. 

You may perhaps consider the foregoing few sentences worth publish- 
ing as a supplement to “ Maclain’s” interesting and remarkably well- 
written story.— Yours, &c., 


SCABISTAVORE, Haknris, August 1877. 


—_—)—— 


THE ROUT OF MOY AND DESTITUTION IN THE 
HIGHLANDS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 
Str,—The two articles in the current number of your Magazine under 
the above titles being written by gentlemen of so much acknowledged 


fame, one is shy of appearing in the same field with them, and more espe- 
cially so when the occasion is somewhat of a controversial nature. The 


KENNETH MACDONALD, 
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statements hereafter on the articles in question are submitted with the ut- 
most deference to their writers. 


Taking the article first in order, and that portion of it which refers to 
the tune of MacCrimmon’s Lament, “ Torquil” states, “On the passing of 
the Jurisdiction Bill in 1747, the occupation of the hereditary pipers was 

Donald Dubh MacCrimmon, the last of them died in 1822, aged 
91. The lament—Cha till Mac Chruimein—was composed on his de- 
parture to Canada.” 

This version of the origin or occasion of its composition differs from 
that. given in Angus Mackay’s Book of Pipe Music, and which is-as fol- 
lows :—“ In the atfray, none were killed, save MacLeod’s piper (Donald 
Ban MacCrimmon). It is said he had a presentiment of his fate, and 
composed this lament.” 

The two last lines of the refrain corroborates, in a measure, the latter 
version— 
Ged philleas MacLeoid, 
Cha bheo Mac Cruimein. 

This sentiment bears no resemblance to the farewell of an emigrant, 
but rather that it was on the occasion of an expedition similar to that on 
which the piper and his master were engaged. 


The portion of the second article—* Destitution in the Highlands”— 
to be noticed is that referring to the Highland soldiers’ affection for Lord 
Hill during the Peninsular War, viz.—‘‘ That humane nobleman will also 
feel pleasure in calling to recollection the bravery of the 42d, 93d, and 
79th. At Vittoria, &c., how nobly did they acquit themselves under the 
command of that brave General—perhaps there was no General to whom 
Highlanders were more devotedly attached than to Lord Hill. Even in 
active service they looked upon him as their father, and were wont to call 
him by that endearing name.” 


I cannot gather on whose authority, or from what source, the reverend 
writer is able to make the representation in the foregoing quotation. I 
take no exception to Lord Hill’s character for humanity, but as a matter 
of fact, not one of the three regiments mentioned were for any time under 
his command—either singly, in brigades, or in divisions. 1t is true that 
the 92d was, for a portion of the campaign (1811-13), one of the nine re- 
giments forming General Hill’s division; so also did,the 71st, but the 
latter possessed few Highlanders during their service in Spain, inasmuch 
that since 1808, the regiment was recruited from among the Lowlanders 
of Glasgow. Moreover, asa general of division in the army, he could 
scarcely be expected to cultivate friendship with the men of any corps to 
the extent of being esteemed their father, and especially with those of the 
Highlanders whose Colonels, as a rule, were on familiar terms with almost 
every man in their ranks. It is well known that they were not in any 
way indifferent to their welfare, and therefore it would be ungrateful to super- 
sede them for a stranger. With much respect, I am, your obedient ser- 
vant, 


MALCOLM MACALPINE. 
Lonpon, August 7th, 1877, 
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“ SUARACHAN” AND THE BATTLE OF PARK. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—Looking over your Celtic Magazine, and in reading the “ Ceilidh” 
it struck me that Kenneth Fraser was wrong in his account of “Suarachan,” 
the big strong Maclennan, who contributed so much to the victory of the 
Mackenzies. I now forget if “Suarachan” was really the name, as I have not 
the No. by me to refer to, but it struck me at the time as being an entirely 
different version of what I often heard in my boyhood. I always heard 
what K. Fraser narrates about Maclennan applied to the case of “ Donn- 
chadh Mor na tuagh”— Big Duncan of the Axe—a fierce, gigantic man of 
the Macraes of Kintail, who contributed very much to the Mackenzies’ 
victory at the Battle of Park, 1464 ; and I rather think that owing to the 
distinguished part Duncan took in this engagement, the Battle of Park 
has become the “ March of the Macraes.” 

I repeatedly heard the story, and it was to this effect :—The then 
Chief of the Mackenzies quarreiled with the Chief of the Macdonalds, 
owing, I think, to the former having ignominiously returned his wife, who 
was a daughter of Lord Macdonald, at least of Macdonald. When Mac- 
kenzie was mustering his men, and after they marched from Islandonnan, 
this Duncan, who was then a bareheaded, powerful, ungainly fellow of 
about 18 or 19 years, took it into his head to take part in whatever 
fighting might be going on. He tried to get some serviceable weapon, 
but could not, no one seemingly paying any attention to him. At last he 
fell in with an old big rusty battle-axe, of which he at once possessed 
himself, and set off after the others, arriving at the scene of strife when 
the battle was commencing. Duncan, from his youth and uncouth 
figure, was not much observed or taken notice of by any one. He, how- 
ever, promptly enough took part in the fight, exclaiming as he rushed 
into battle, und delivered his thundering blows, “ Buille mhor bho chul 
mo laimhe a’s ceum leithe, am fear nach teich romham, teicheam roimhe.” 
He soon killed a man, whom he dragged aside and sat upon. I ought to 
have first said that before Duncan took part in the fight at all he was 
merely an onlooker, strolling about in an aimless, vacant sort of way. 
The commander thus seeing him, accosted him, asking him why he did 

‘ not fight, and assist his Chief and comrades. Duncan replied “ Mar 
faigh mi miabh duine, cha dean mi gniomh duine”’—“ Unless I get a 


man’s esteem, I won't do a man’s work.” The commander answered 


him, saying, “ Deansa gniomh duine, as gheibh thu miabh duine.” It was 
then Duncan engaged in the battle. After killing, as I have said, a man, and 
sitting idly upon him, the commander, coming the way again, saw him, 
and asked him why he was not engaged. Duncan replied that “ If I only 
get the esteem or value (literally) of one man, I will only make one man’s 
work.” The commander answered, saying, “ Do a man’s work, and you 
will get a man’s wages.” Duncan then entered the battle, slew another 
man, dragged him, and laid him upon the top of the first man he killed, 
then sat upon both. The commander, again seeing him idle, asked him 
the reason. Duncan said that he killed two men, and thus earned two 
men’s wages. The commander answered, saying, “ Do your best, and your 
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reward will not be counted to you.” Duncan, thus admonished, ng ce 
“Fear nach cunntadh rium cha chunntainn ris,” and 

part in the battle, and his prowess was such that Lachlan Mor Moo 
Erlich, one of Macdonald’s chief officers, and their most redoubtable 
warrior, put himself in Duncan’s way, to stop the carnage the 
latter was doing. Duncan and he encountered each other, but MacErlich 
being clad in mail, and being a most powerful man, well versed in arms, 
Duncan could make nothing of him. Duncan, however, having no armour 
on, and being light and active, kept pecking away at his opponent, 
waiting his opportunity. MacErlich, kept pressing Duncan so hard 
that the latter kept retiring inch by inch, until he was backed 
against a ditch. MacErlich, thinking he had him nailed at last, made a 
most determined attack upon him. Duncan jumped the diteh 
backwards, still watching his opportunity. MacErlich, as Duncan jumped 
the drain, made a heavy plunge at him, his sword sticking i in the opposite 
bank. While he was withdrawing it he bent his head a little, and, the 
helmet rising, exposed part of his. neck. Quick as lightning Duncan’s 
axe desended upon MacErlich’s neck, severing the head from the body. 
The Macdonalds, seeing the fall of their principal officer and greatest 
warrior, were so discouraged that they were soon afterwards routed. That 
evening the Mackenzies took possession of Castle Leod, Strathpeffer, and 
at the feast which followed the victory.Duncan was enjoying himself. 
Mackenzie, seeing Duncan at the lower part of the hall busily engaged in 
polishing the flesh off a large beef bone, and inclined to have a joke at 
Duncan’s expense, remarked, loud enough to be heard by him to 


whom the taunt was pointedly referred, “Is this the brave man whom I 


saw to-day retreating before Big MacErlich?’ Duncan’s fierce, fiery 
temper was at once aroused, and, stung by the apparent reflection on his 
courage, sent the big bone he had in his hand flying, with unerring aim 
and full force, at Mackenzie’s head, Duncan exclarming at the same time, 
“A mhic na bleide mar a deanain-sa sin, cha bhiodh thusa nochd ann a 
Cul da Leoid.” Mackenzie narrowly escaped having his head broken. 
He dodged it aside, the bone flew past, and was shivered to bits 
upon the wall behind. 

“ Duncan, in his old days,” says the account of the Macraes referred 
to in my letter, “was very assisting to Hector Gairloch’s predecessor, 
against the Macleods of Gairloch, for he, with his son Dugal, who was a 
strong, prudent, and courageous man, with ten or twelve other Kintail 
men, were always, upon the least advertisement, ready to go and assist 
Hector whenever, wherever, and in whatever he had to do, for which 
cause there has been a friendly correspondence betwixt the family of Gair- 
loch and the Macraes of Kintail, which still continues, though not perhaps 
on that account altogether, as more peaceable times soon wear out the re- 
membrance of such obligations not on record.”—Yours, &c., 


MURDO MAORAE, 
BaDAcHRO, GAIRLOCH. 


To Contrisutors.—The article on “‘Lyrical Poetry,” by the Rev. 
Geo. Gilfillan, will ap in our next issue, and that on ‘ Our Own Lyrical 
Poetry” in the succee ing number—the first of Vol. III. 
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DESTITUTION IN THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. 
By tae Rev. Avex. Maocrecor, M.A. 
— 0—_ 
Vv 


Tue state of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland has already been fully 
commented on in reference to this painful subject. The remarks, how- 
ever, which have been made refer only to the sweeping destitution of the 
years 1836 and 1837. It was the will of Divine Providence to afflict 
those extensive districts with a still more appalling destitution in 1846 
and 1847, exactly ten years after the previous visitation. The causes, 
nature, and extent of this second calamity were exactly similar to those 
which gave origin to the first: viz, the total failure of the crops 
and esculents all over the districts that became the victims of the desolat- 
ing scourge. It may, therefore, prove interesting to wind up these 
remarks with a summary or abstract of the various circumstances con- 
nected with this important subject. 

The parts of the country chiefly affected by the severe calamities of 
the years mentioned, were the western coasts of Argyleshire, Inverness- 
shire, and Ross-shire on the mainland ; the islands of Mull, Tyree, Coll, 
the Small Isles, and the chain of Islands from the Butt of Lews to Barra- 
head, which generally pass under the name of the Long Island; and 
particularly so the Isle of Skye. 

It may not be out of place to give a brief account of the early history 
and social circumstances of the natives of those regions. A minute 
knowledge of Highland manners and character is indispensably necessary 
to form a proper and correct estimate as to the physical and moral con- 
dition of the inhabitants of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. It 
is not enough to take a superficial glance at the circumstances in which 
they were placed at remote periods of time, and hence to arrive at 
illegitimate conclusions as to their real position. It is not enough to 
stigmatise them as an indvlent and improvident race, without fully 
investigating the various remote and immediate causes which have led to 
their subsequent abject state, and without distinctly ascertaining whether 
or not those causes were such, as over which they could have had nocon- 
trol whatever. It: is therefore necessary that: the different changes: which 
have taken place, from age to-age, in their social economy, should be'care- 


fully traced, and properly comprehended. Some. centuries ago, when. 


feudal law possessed absolute sway all over the Highlands and Islands, 
agriculture, even of the rudest description, was but little attended to, and 
far less encouraged. The young and hardy men were, from the days of 
boyhood, destined for employments entirely different. They were trained, 
in short, to set their hearts on objects more suited to their warlike tem- 

nt of mind, and.more in accordance with the usages of the periods 
in which they lived. It was then that the Highland chieftains, like petty 
kings over their respective domains, hail each a stated number of follow- 
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ers or retainers, according to the extent of their possessions. Their 
heritages then were not valued as now, according to the amount of rents 
raised, but according to the number of men reared, able and willing to 
carry arms, and to fight for their chief in his feudal battles with some 
neighbouring clan. Although the population was then less numerous 
than now, yet even at those early periods, the evils of land-splitting had 
been encouraged to go recklessly on, to serve an important purpose. The 
influence, and also the safety of feudal lords, depended solely on the 
number of retainers that they could bring to the field of strife. The con- 
sequence was, that proprietors sub-divided their lands, into allotments as 
small as possible, to secure a greater number of followers. Men were 
then more valued than money, and hence the desire to multiply their 
number. Circumstances rendered this necessary on the part of the feudal 
chiefs, as the dangers, hardships, and conflicts, to which the Highland 
youth were then exposed directly tended to decrease their number. 
Under such a state of matters, there was neither leisure nor desire to effect 
such changes as would ameliorate the social and domestic comforts of the 
people. Lands were but little valued by their owners in a pecuniary 
point of view. Proprietors, indeed, appeared to vie with each other as 
to their liberality in awarding life-leases, rent free, of eligible little farms 
to their “ Seanachies,” toster-brothers, bards, pipers, as well as to the 
most heroic of their retainers. Even at later periods, when proprietors 
became loyal to the present royal dynasty, they found it advantageous to 
have the power of raising as many men as possible to serve the king and 
country. As a reward for this, they were favoured with commissions in 
the army for members of their families ; and thus security was obtained 
for a continuance of their friendship and loyalty. In this way fencible 
regiments were raised in the Highlands and Islands, There was no 
difficulty in procuring recruits, as the proprietors gave pledges of reward- 
ing them for their services, by furnishing crofts of land to their parents, 
as well as to themselves on their return under Government pensions. 

Such was the state of matters to a more or less degree, until the close 
of the Rebellion of 1745-6. When the last ray of hope in favour of the 
House of Stuart had vanished, and when the House of Hanover had come 
to wield the British sceptre, things assumed a more gentle aspect. Then 
feudalism vanished by degrees, under the influence of laws judiciously 
enforced, and the wild spirit of the Highlanders became softened down to 
tranquillity and obedience. Wars no longer distracted the minds of this 
brave people, and deadly feuds with their surrounding clansmen, ceased 
entirely to exist. All these old events were happily forgotten, except 
when rehearsed in their tales, or chanted in their ancient Gaelic so 


It is, however, a- matter of deep regret that since the restoration of 
National peace, and the extinction of all feudal differences, the agricultural 
resources of the Highlands and Islands, have been allowed to remain al- 
most dormant. Although civil animosities have happily come to an end, 
yet it can hardly be said that the Highlands have “ beaten their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks.” As to this, the 
Highlanders are not to be blamed, but their superiors undoubtedly are. 
The land-owners stand guilty of a dereliction of duty, and also of a very 
solemn duty, in not improving their possessions to a degree adequate. to 
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the numerical, but natural increase of their dependents. The Highlanders, 
especially the poorer classes, have all along been an agricultural people, 
but the nature and condition of their agriculture has not been such as to 
prove a guarantee against the inroads of periodical seasons of famine and 
distress. This is the more apparent, as in other parts of Scotland im- 
proved modes of agriculture are attended, as might be expected, by a total 
absence of general distress. 

Not to in the meantime of the overwhelming destitution of the 
years 1836-7, and 1846-7, which so powerfully and effectually called 
forth the national sympathy, it happened on several occasions in olden 
times, that public relief was requisite to supply the poorer classes with 
the means of subsistence. But with two exceptions, no appeal for a direct 
supply of food was made to the Government of the country, in the 
memory of any person now living, previous to that made for the destitu- 
tion of the above-mentioned years. 

The first appeal was made in 1782, which was a year of an extensive 
and sweeping famine. It happened that Government had a large supply 
of pease on hand, in consequence of the peace with America, and the same 
was appropriated to the relief of the distressed Highland districts. The 
pease-meal year, or “ Bliadhna na peasrach,” is still remembered in the 
Highlands as an epoch for dates. 

The next appeal was in the year 1817, which was a season of great 
scarcity, on account of the crop-failure of the previous year. Government 
responded to the appeal, and sent a large supply of oats for the relief of 
the distressed districts. 

But the important question which ought to arrest public attention is 
this: What is to become of the unfortunate natives of the Highlands and 
Islands in future? They have no staple resources to depend upon, and 
their means of livelihood, at all times scanty, are so very precarious, that 
one inclement season would cast them at once into a state of pinching 
want. While the destitution of the years already mentioned was tided 
over by the results of British philanthropy, and while, no doubt, many 
lives were saved from starvation and death, can it be either patriotic or 
Christian to leave that brave and loyal race of men to the hazard of a 
similar calamity in time to come ? 

The causes of the appalling distress of the years mentioned have alread 
bean fully explained in the previous articles. An immense population in 
the afflicted districts became at once immersed in dire destitution, and 
the sad tale soon came to the knowledge, not only of philanthropists all 
over the British nation, but of the humane and wealthy in the most dis- 
tant of our colonies. A huge charity speedily poured its blessed results 
in gold and silver into the coffers of the various relief committees. It 
was calculated by a Government official at the time, that the number of 
sufferers in the destitute districts exceeded 150,000, while the enormous 
amount of about a quarter-of-a-million of money was subscribed for their 
relief. This noble charity, so creditable to the philanthropy of the British 
empire, no doubt saved many lives, yet, under its management, it was 
attended with several unhappy results, in its bearing so directly on the 
aa ose of the distressed population. This, however, will be afterwards 
explain 
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Notwithstanding the frequent drainings by emigration to the British 
colonies, the population of the distressed regions was never so great as at 
the period of the destitution under review. This statement is denied by 
many well-meaning commentators on this painful subject, but 


As facts are chields that winna ding, 


the population of the Parish of Kilmuir, in Skye, taken at intervals dur- 
ing the last century and a half, as given in the note below, may be taken 
as a fair criterion of that in the several parishes of the Highlands and 
Islands.* A judicious system of emigration to the colonies was absolutely 
at the period of the painful crisis under review, to save the lives 

of the redundant population. It is at once acknowledged that this was 
a very painful alternative, and an alternative that ought not to have ex- 
isted had land owners previously done their duty. To no one living was 
emigration a matter of deeper regret than to the writer of these papers. 
But there was at the time a starving people, the majority of whom had 
no lands, no possessions, no means, nothing but famine, with its stern 
accompaniments, staring them in the face. It was of no use then to 
descant on the mismanagement of their superiors—no use then to reason 
on the possibility of such a calamity being averted, had prudent measuree 
been previously adopted—and no use then should tenements of land be 
awarded at once to the distressed people, as they had no means to stock, 
to cultivate, or to occupy them. Like the opening of the safety-valve of 
an over-pressed steam-boiler, to save the engine from being splintered into 
fragments, so emigration behoved to be resorted to, in order to save the 
remanent? population from being annihilated through starvation and 
death. Such measures, however, were excessively painful and revolting 
to the feelings of all benevolent hearts. It was distressing to behold a 
brave and patriotic race of people compelled to leave their romantic hills 
and glens, and to emigrate to strange and foreign lands! It was a sad 
sight to see glens and valleys laid waste, and the hearths and home- 
steadings of once happy coteries covered with ferns and fox-glove, and all 
through the short-sighted policy of unpatriotic landlords. The truth and 
reality of such cruel proceedings were too palpable either to be concealed 
or denied. The helpless families thus compelled to quit their legitimate 
holdings had no alternative, unless they emigrated, but to huddle to- 
ther in humble cots by the sea-shore, or to find shelter by squatting 
fn rude huts on the barren outskirts of the larger farms. During the last 
period of severe destitution, a gentleman re-visited his native Isle of 





* The population of Kilmuir stood as follows in the given years :— 


Years, Population. ° Years, Population, 
1736 ~—C iw. = «1280 1831 .. 3415 
1755 Ol. 1572 (according to Dr Webster) 1837 ... 4011 
1771 ~—.. ~=—s« 1900 (according te Dr Walker) 1841 «ws Ss 3625 
1791 ~=S «ws = 2088 1851 4... +2846 
1801 34... «=: 2554 1861 «.. 3177 
1808 =a... = 2995 1871 ~—_i«wss 2S 2500 
1821 3387 


ft will be observed that the consus of 1897 is larger than that of other years, This 
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Skye in 1847, after an absence of many years, and although always 
hostile to emigration, the universal depression and suffering were such 
that he exclaimed, ‘‘ Would to God that I had the money and the means 
to take away this people, from the sucking infant to the old patriarch 
tottering into his grave, and I would place them among their kinsmen in 
far distant lands.” 
It may be interesting to observe that the various causes which led to 
the calamity in question were at the time fully and freely discussed in 
pamphlets, platform lectures, and public prints. Opportunity was thus 
seized upon for the expression of opinions as diversified and heterogeneous 
as harlequin ever appeared in his dresses. Prejudiced theorists had full 
scope for divulging their vagary schemes and pampered dogmas. The 
afflicted Highlanders, in consequence, came in for a full share of public 
reprobation and reproach. Although well known to be a patient, forbear- 
ing, and peaceable people, they were now and again designated as a lazy, 
slovenly, and degraded race of men, and utterly unworthy of the vast 
public sympathy manifested in their behalf. They were thus unfairly 
and cruelly branded by such parties as were totally ignorant of their 
habits, and manners, and social circumstances. Hosts of idle travellers, 
newspaper reporters, flying commissioners, and such like, made rambling 
visits to the destitute districts, and published reports either teeming with 
inaccuracies, or replete with wild and sarcastic expressions. By such 
reports, the stranger would be apt to view the poor Highlanders as a race 
of men destitute of every virtuous principle, and quite as uncivilized as 
the Kaffirs or Hottentots! But such was far from being the case. The 
Highlanders had no doubt their faults, and who have not? Depressed 
circumstances may have, to some extent, sullied their native good qualities 
and virtues ; but what other race would have manifested such an amount 
of forbearance and resignation under such crushing trials? In the hard- 
ships of war, they invariably gained for themselves unprecedented dis- 
tinction and honour, and can it be supposed that all these prominent and 
praiseworthy qualities could completely vanish, and utterly desert them 
under their late calamitous sufferings! The men who could endure with 
fortitude the many trying deprivations of military life in far and distant 
climes, might surely be expected to endure with similar fortitude the 
sufferings inflicted on them by the hands of Divine Providence! During 
the first years of destitution in 1836-7, the management of the great public 
charity was vested in local committees, and was conducted with such 
consideration and prudence that no lives were sacrificed, and that few or 
none had any cause for complaint. These committees consisted of the 
clergymen, the great tacksmen, the justices of the peace, the professional 
gentlemen, and the most intelligent of the.community. They performed 
their duties at the expense of much time and trouble. But during the 
second years of destitution, in 1846-7, a new mode of management was 
adopted, by means of which the gratuitous services of the local com- 
mittees were completely superseded. What was called a central board 
was formed in Edinburgh, which took the entire management of the 
Mobs concern. ae central board, y90 mee pF ae es 's the 
est respectability, discharged its duties wi t high degree of care 
gad punctuality which could not fail to reflect much credit on its mem: 
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bers in general, and, in particular, on its worthy secretary, that learned 
Highiland-hearted lowlander, W. F. Skene, Esq., W.S. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the theoretical machinery for relief adopted by that board, failed to 
operate with such successful results as might legitimately be expected 
from such a large fund at its command. In the first place, a huge paid 
machinery for the distribution of relief was constituted, the expenses of 
which swallowed up no small share of the public funds. Inspectors-gene- 
ral, inspectors, sub-inspectors, and an indefinite host of underlings were 
simultaneously appointed. Week after week the funds were steadily 
drained by this monstrous staff of officials, yet no blame is to be attached 
to those gentlemen in any respect. They were all expert, intelligent, and 
honourable men, and principally half-pay officers of high standing. They 
were merely discharging the duties entrusted to them, and, as servants of 
the central board, were entitled to their stipulated rewards. But viewing 
the matter in the light of common sense, how was it physically possible 
for those gentlemen, ertire strangers, to manage, with any degree of pro- 

riety and justice, the vast districts over which they were supposed to 
i surveillance? It is true that they had their celebrated test-regula- 
tions, as unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians—they had 
their staff of sub-officials, generally local parties, on whose representations 
they had entirely to depend, and who, from the nature of their duties, 
were apt to yield to the influences of partiality, favouritism, and flattery. 
The system thus pursued was not only inadequate, but absolutely ruinous 
to the people. The second rule given to the inspectors was to the effect 
that “ parties who possess means of their own, or who have not consumed 
the produce of their ground, or stock, or whose property is sufficient to 
enable them to render their credit available, are not destitute until all 
their means are exhausted.” This was a cruel, ruinous test.* By means 





* The following is a copy of the instructions issued by Captain Fishbourne, Inspector 
for Skye, under the Centret Relief Board, to the sub inspectors of Skye :— r 

Rue 1st.—The ies who are een | objects of relief are those who are desti 
but who have no legal claim to subsistence from the parish, or who are not able- 
labourers, in the full sense of the term. 

RuLE 2p.—Parties who possess means of their own, or who have not consumed the 
produce of their ground or stock, or whose property is sufficient to enable them to 
render their credit available, are not destitute until all their means are exhausted, 

Rug 3p,—Able-bodied persons are not primary objects of relief, if they-are in-a 
situation to obtain employment in the district or elsewhere, or if they can support 
themselves by fishing, or if they have refused employment. 

Ruiz 47H.—All em ent given directly by the Board, upon which the 
of relief are to work, must be upon the principle that the whole labour of the t 
is taken in return for a bare subsistence, 

Rute 5rx, —Children, under twelve years of age, may receive their relief on condition 
that they regularly attend school. 

Rue 61TH.--The relief officer will make up a list of all applicants for relief accord- 
ing toa a pr form, and will send a copy to the inspector for decision, with power 
= pees atieet te give interim relief to those who are above defined as the primary 

RULE 7TH,— Where parties who appear to the inspector to be entitled to 
relief are applicants, the relief officer will take the necessary steps to enable the applis 
cant to make goed his claim. 

Rue 68r8, --The labour test must be applied to all parties who are to receive relief, 
and relief must only be given for work done. The allowance for a man performing his 
alloted task, 1 lb. of meal; performing one-third more, 14 lbs. ; females over twelve 

rs of age, 7 lb. ; any female under twelve years of age, 4 lb. of meal. Duration of 

's labour acne winter, eight boar. To lose one fuurth of the if not present, at 
wauster time in the morning ; to lose one-fourth ef the dey or more for not giving dug 
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of it the poor people had to part with their all before they could expect 
to receive any relief whatever. They had to dispose of their cows, horses, 
sheep, crops, seed-corn, domestic articles, and, in short, with every move- 
able piece of rude furniture they possessed, before each grown-up person 
would receive one pound of oatmeal a-day (of value about three halfpence), 
in lieu of eight hours labour! This was a preposterous plan, which 
hastened the poor starving creatures to misery. The sixteen ounces of 
meal per day, was but miserable nourishment at best, and even that pitt- 
ance was disallowed if the applicant did not sell his cow, or pig, or seed- 
corn, if he had any, to purchase food. It was the aim of the local com- 
mittee, during the destitution of 1836-7, to support the distressed in such 
@ way as to enable them to preserve the little stock and means in their 
possession for the exigencies of the future, and in this they so far suc- 
ceeded. The Edinburgh Board, on the other hand, adopted the opposite 
course, and granted no relief to the poor crofters until all their moveable 
property was sold, or swallowed up by their liabilities to proprietors, 
meal-stores, and friends who assisted them. 

Unfortunately, the evils which have resulted from the mismanagement 
of this great charity are very serious, and in a sense permanent. Hereby 
the Highlanders have, in a great measure, lost that independent spirit by 
which they have ever been characterized. Hereby they were so closely 
identified with destitution and poverty, and so insultingly treated, as if 
they were senseless serfs or slaves, that their native characteristic “ pluck” 
(if the term may be used) has been forced to give way, and compared 
with their forefathers, the Highlanders of ancient times, they have become 
a dispirited and broken-hearted race of men ! 


Having so far considered the excessive misery which overwhelmed the 
Highlands and Islands at the periods alluded to, it becomes every patriot 
to use his energies for devising some safe, radical changes in the manage- 
ment of the Highlands, to secure the natives, if possible, from similar 
visitations in future. The very circumstance of famine being produced 
by the failure of one or two crops (and these consisting chiefly of potatoes) 
indicates, not merely great poverty in the people, but clearly implies some 
grievous, radical errors, as to their condition and management. Import- 





amouat of work, The amount of a man’s work to consist of the repair of one-half a rood 
of a road that could be repaired in a workmanlike manner at 2s per rood; and of a 
ter amount than one-half a rood, if the repair could be effected for a less sum than 
5 6a, and of a less amount if the cost would be greater than 2s 6d ; or ifit should consist 
of half a cubic yard of broken stones, reasonably small, per day. A woman to wash, 
tease, card, and spin 1 lb. of wool per day, or 6 lbs. per week, for which she is to receive, 
for 6 lbs., 5} Ibs. of meal ; for 4 lbs., 3} lbs. ; and for 8 Ibs., 7 lbs. of meal. de se 
i or amet 4 oe on i L .. + ; hs = 3 +. 4 Ib. % 
eavin xr day, ordinary breadth, 2 yards, . of meal per day ; 3 yards, 
rat 4y Py Ib If the head of the family does not work, the family will lose 
their allowance of meal. If any other member neglects or fails to work, his or her meal 
only will be stopped. The men to be numbered off into work-parties under grieves, who 
will take charge of the tools, and keep the time of the party, His pay will upon 
the amount of work executed by his work-party. Three-fourths the above scale of 
work will be received from the partially disabled, in lieu of full allowance, A primary 
condition of relief is that of having paid their debt to the society by work; that they 
shall have their patches of land dug and drained ; and when any parties are admitted 
to relief, having done the above effectually, they shall receive a week’s meal for their 
families, The house must be clean, and the pool of water and dirt removed from before 
the door, else their meal will be stopped, 
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ant as it may be to supply the wants of the people in such distressing 
seasons as those alluded to, is is of infinitely more importance to ascertain 
the original causes of the calamity,—thereafter to inquire by what means 
the evil is to be prevented from increasing,—and lastly, how these High- 
land territories are to be wrested from the chance of declining ever again 
into a similarly impoverished and degraded state. These are solemn sub- 
jects for inquiry. The chief cause of the evils complained of mainly 
arises from the mismanagement of proprietors or land-owners. A ruinous 
determination on the part of many proprietors to enlarge possessions, to 
abolish middle-sized tenants, and to change the system of cultivation or 
management, has been fraught with disastrous consequences. On the 
Mainland, and in the Islands of Mull and Skye, and even in some portions 
of the Long Island, the increase in the number of sheep-farms has proved 
highly detrimental, and, in fact, ruinous to the people. Such changes 
have come to pass to an extent not compatible with the temporal or 
spiritual welfare of the natives, and in many instances without the least 
possible regard to their feelings and interests as human beings. Such is 
cruel, unpatriotic, unchristian ! 


Whatever may be said to the contrary, it is confidently believed that 
there is no sufficient ground for the despair too often expressed of being 
able to improve the condition of the Highlands and Islands, without hav- 
ing recourse to a general and sweeping emigration. Emigration, in short, 
ought to be the last resource adopted, as it robs the country of its bone 
and sinew, drains away its vital energy and life-blood, and leaves it utterly 
helpless, defenceless, and weak. Let the patriot open his eyes and take a 
look at the raw material, for it is there. Let him then glance at the 
staple element of waste land capable of producing food, and at the available 
labour to cultivate it, and that likewise at a moderate cost. Thus secured, 
let him be actuated by perseverance, prudence, and activity, until great 
results gradually develop themselves, and until such beneficial changes 
come to pass, as will equalise the condition of the Highlander with his 
brethren in other parts of Scotland. 


Proprietors are blind alike to their own best interests, as well as to 
their sacred responsibilities for the welfare of their dependants, who do 
not adopt the most prudent means for the accomplishment of that purpose. 
The rights of capital, or of property, are not intended by the wise Ruler 
of all things, to be supreme. Consequently a landlord has not absolute 
liberty to convert his possessions into whatever evil purposes may suit his 
fancy, either through caprice, or from any other motive. He is a 
responsible being, and, were he to see it, his responsibility is great. It is 
a false and fatal theory to maintain, as many do, that if a gentleman pur- 
chases an estate in the Highlands of Scotland, or anywhere else, he has it 
in his power to do with it, and with the people on it, whatever he pleases. 
It is true that he may exercise that power, as too many are guilty of 
doing, and of too often doing to his own detriment, as well as to the ruin 
of his helpless dependants. But he ought in all this to consider well his 
own position, and to have a due regard to the rights of the people under 
his charge. Let him remember that for the manner in which he di 
the duties of his stewardship, unless he does so justly-and humanely, he 
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has not only to bear the responsibility and the odium before the eyes of 
men, but is accountable for his stewardship to the Great Judge of all the 
earth. 

The Creator has so ordered it, that in every region of his dominions, 
and in every quarter and province of this earth, due provision is amply 
made for the comfort and well-being of every rational and irrational 
creature dwelling thereon. Man has his own particular sphere allotted to 
him, but so have the inferior animals. According to this view of the 
matter, deer and wild-fowl, and game of all kinds, have their own in- 
alienable rights—their own provinces, their rugged forests, their secure 
fastnesses, and their barren hills wherein to dwell—and these let them 
have. But, on the other hand, these four-footed or feathered denizens of 
the forest have no right to occupy the dales and glens, the valleys and 
plains, which are adapted and intended for the maintenance of human 
beings. Nature has made suitable provision for every living thing. 
While lands capable of cultivation ought to be cultivated for the support 
and benefit of man, it will be found that such lands as cannot be culti- 
vated are sufficiently adapted, as to quality, nature, and extent, for the 
requirements of all the inferior animals after their kind. 

Viewing matters in this light, it will be seen that, while man has his 
own legitimate rights, he ought to get full possession of them. For the 
accomplishment of this end, care should be taken that lands and properties 
he judiciously apportioned and appropriated for the best interest of both 
landlord and tenant, and for the general benefit of all classes of the com- 
munity. It would be unjust, unseemly, and highly impolitic to have 
estates cut up, as too many are, into large agricultural farms, and into ex- 
tensive sheep walks. By such processes, no suitable room is left for the 
middle and lower classes of the tenantry. Ample provision, however, is 
furnished thereby for entailing ruin upon the country, for the gradual 
fostering of stern poverty, and for the disorganisation of a proper rural 
and social system of management. It is, therefore, by no means prudent, 
but ruinous, to have the whole country divided into large tenements of 
land, either for cultivation or for pasture ; nor would it be proper, on the 
other hand, to have whole estates divided exclusively into small crofts or 
lots of land, to be occupied solely by peasantry, however industrious. 
There is a wise middle course, which ought to be carefully adopted. 
Society requires a due and proper intermixture of classes and of grades to 
render it prosperous. A Highland estate would be benefitted by having 
a gentleman-farmer planted here and there among the lesser tenantry to 
maintain the equilibrium of a wisely organised social system, and to act 
by his prudent example, and more skilled advice, as a guide and counsellor 
to his inferiors. The proprietor would thus have the pleasure of possess- 
ing a class of tenantry whose acting would prove mutually beneficial. 
The larger farmer would stand in the capacity of adviser to the less 
skilled, but equally comfortable crofters arouhd him, while their aid to 
him in certain operations of the field would be reciprocally valuable, and 
duly appreciated. Above all, let the tenant-at-will system be abolished, 
and let the crofters hold their tenements under improving leases, and at 
reasonable, moderate rents. In this way, a happy, independent, and 
well-conditioned population would once moye flourish in the country. 
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Social blessings would thus be promoted, and a thriving community would. 
dwell together in prosperity and peace, over the length and breadth of 
the Highlands and Islands. Destitution would take wings, and never 
again appear. ‘The spirit of heroism and gallantry would be engendered 
anew, and Highlanders, so long crushed and depressed, would once again 
become inspired with their native bravery, and would ever be on the alert 
to defend their Queen, and their country, and thcir constitution. While 
warlike weapons are being constructed, immense fortificatiens erected, 
and thundering ironclads launched from our national dockyards, these 
formidable preparations would be rendered doubly effective through the 
loyalty and fortitude of a race of heroes who ever proved to be the 
invincible defenders of our Sovereign and country, and who never turned 
their back on friend or foe | 





HIGHLAND FISHERMEN’S SONG OR JORRAM. 
en) ee 


Pull away ! pull away ! ere the white-browed moon, 
Flings her silvery sheen o’er the rolling deep ; 
Pull away ! pull away ! sing a merry tune, 
Let the strong oars bend to our long stroke sweep ;— 
There is bread to win, 
Let our birlin spin, 
Pull away ! pull away! we must shoot from the bay, 
While the night-star peeps from the east clouds grey. 


Pull away! pull away! see! they watch us glide, 
And they wave their hands as the sun goes down ; 
Pull away ! pull away! there our hearts abide, 
And the maidens pray as we leave the town— 
For our homes and wives, 
And our children’s lives ; 
Tho’ the night is cold and our toil is hard, 
O! their morning smiles are our best reward. 


Pull away ! pull away! hark! the grey gulls scream, 
As they rise from our path o’er the ocean’s breast ; 
Pull away ! pull away ! ’neath the bright stars’ gleam 
We will shoot our nets, where the fulmars rest :— 
Ho! we'll cheery pull, 
When each mesh is full, 
Haul away ! haul away ! to our wild sea-song, 
For our hearts are true and our arms are strong. 


Pull away ! pull away! see! the golden glow 
Tints the dull cloud edge of the curtained east ; 
Pull away ! pull away ! let us homeward go, 
For the moon has waned and the starlight ceased :— 
Away o’er the deep, 
While our loved ones sleep, 
O! we hie to the shore with our bosoms glad, 
And the joys of home wait the fisher lad. 
SUNDERLAND, 











THE NEW CELTIC PROFESSOR FOR EDINBURGH. 
—j— 


Tere has been a good deal of speculation of late as to who the coming 
Professor of Celtic is to be. It is understood that the Council of the 
University have decided to leave the choice of the first occupant of the 
Chair entirely with Professor Blackie, and this is as it should be ; for, 
without him, there would have been no Chair to fill. We are happy to 
learn that the man has been already virtually decided upon, and that 
the future Celtic Professor will be D. Mackinnon, M.A., of the Gael, and 


secretary to the Edinburgh School Board. Mr Mackinnon had a dis- 

tinguished career in the University, and is a first class general scholar. 

He is a native of Mull, and in working his way up from the bottom of 
the ladder, he has given ample proof of the qualities required in our first 
Celtic Professor. He has, throughout his course in the University, and 
since, paid special attention to Celtic literature, and his papers in the 
Gael on “ Litreachas nan Gaidheal” (The Literature of the Highlanders), 
show an extensive knowledge, and a due appreciation, of the subject 
under consideration. While we have others, among the rising generation 
of Celtic students, quite equal to Mr Mackinnon in Celtic scholarship, we 
are not aware of any amongst them equal to him in the higher Education 
and in general culture. Some names have been mentioned as candidates for 
the Chair whose work in the Celtic field is a mere caricature and bur- 
lesque on Celtic philology. Others who have been mentioned, such as 
the Rev. Dr Maclauchlan and Sheriff Nicolson, are, no doubt, well 
qualified, but they are perhaps too advanced in years, and too comfortably 
settled down in life in their respective social positions, to care about de- 
voting the labour and close application absolutely necessary for a success- 
ful professor of Celtic, who must give a reason for his existence, and go over 
and cultivate an extensive field, hitherto comparatively untouched, even 
by our best native Celtic scholars. It requires a young man with proved 
ability, yearning to distinguish himself in Celtic research, to fill this Chair 
with credit to himself, to its distinguished founder, and to the Literature 
of the Celts ; and Mr Mackinnon is unquestionably the most likely man, 
Professor Blackie is perhaps the only man whe would, or could, have 
made such an independent and excellent choice, where so much influence 
was certain to be used to secure the post for more influential but less able 
eandidates. 
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KILCHURN CASTLE. 
—o—— 
Tas noble relic of feudal ages is situated near the head of Loch-Awe, 
under the impending gloom of the majestic Ben Cruachan, which rises 
abruptly in rocky masses from the opposite shore of the lake. Amid the 
grandeur and variety which that fine lake derives from its great expanse, 
and the lofty mountains with which it is surrounded, it cannot be denied 
that Kilchurn Castle forms the leading and most picturesque object— 
Is paramount, and rules 

Over the pomp and beauty of a scene, 

Where mountains, torrents, lakes, and woods unite 

To pay it homage, 
There is no other ancient castle in the Western Highlands that can com- 
pete with it in point of magnitude ; and none, even throughout Scotland 
at large, can be compared with it for the picturesque arrangement of its 
buildings, the beauty and fine effect of its varied and broken outline, or 
its happy appropriateness to its situation. It stands upon a projecting 
rocky elevation at the head of the lake, into which the water of Orchy 
flows, and which elevation is occasionally converted into an island when 
the river and loch are flooded by rains. Although now connected with 
the shore by an extended plain, obviously of alluvial origin, and conse- 
quently forming a peninsula, it seems certain that the rocky site of the 
castle must have been at one time an island, and that the change has been 
produced partly by alluvial deposit, and partly by the lowering of the 
waters of the lake. Anciently it must have been a place of great strength, 
and its unusual size and extent attest the feudal splendour and magnificence 
which the knights of Glenorchy were accustomed to gather around them. 
But this fine relic of baronial dignity is now a ruin—“ wild yet stately,— 
not dismantled of turrets, nor the wall broken down, though obviously a 
ruin ”—and hastening to decay. The exterior walls are yet entire, but 
the mountain blasts sweep through its roofless halls, and the thistle waves 
its head in the now silent court-yard. 

Wordsworth has addressed some fine lines to Kilchurn Castle, con- 

cluding thus :— 


Shade of departed power, 

Skeleton of unfleshed humanity, 
The chronicle were weleome that should call 
Into the compass of distinct 
The teils and struggles of thy infancy ! 
Yon foaming flood seems motionless as ice ; 
Its turbulence eludes the eye, 
ny y distance ; - —— pile, 

'o the perception of this Age appear 
Thy fieree beginnings, softened and subdued, 
And quite in character—the strife, 
The pride, the — 
Lost on the aerial height of the Crusades ! 


Kilchurn, or, as it ought to be written, Coalchuirn, Castle is said to have 
been e ~ sd by the lady of Sir Colin Campbell of Glenorchy, the ancestor 
of the u.w.al family of Argyle. Sir Colin, who was a Knight-Templar, 
was absent on a crusade at the time, and for seven years the principal 
portion of the rents of his lands are said to have been expended by his 
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lady in its erection. The great tower was five storeys in height, the 
second storey being entirely occupied by the baronial hall. That “ages | 
appendage of a feudal castle, the dungeon, is on the ground floor, 
appears to have been sufficiently dark, damp, and wretched to render 
utterly miserable the unfortunate beings who, from time to time, were 
forced to tenant it, The remaining portions of the castle, which form a 
square enclosing the court-yard, though of considerable antiquity, are 
certainly not so ancient as the tower, and doubtless have been added at 
some more recent period. So late as 1745 Kilchurn Castle was garrisoned 
by the King’s troops, and at a much more recent period it was fit 
to be inhabited. One of the factors, or overseers, of the Breadal- 
bane estate caused the roof to be taken off, merely to obtain an easy supply 
of wood, to the irreparable injury of the Castle, and the unavailing regret 
of its noble proprietor, who was then absent. The greatest care is now 
taken of its preservation, but open and exposed as it is, time and the 
winter storms will soon work its decay. 

There is a legend connected with this Castle, which has its counter- 
part in more than one legend of feudal times, as well as in the pages of 
Homer, and which may be worth relating. During the long absence of 
Sir Colin, the Knight-Templar, he is said to have visited Rome, where he 
had a very singular dream. He applied toa monk for his advice, who 
recommended his instant return home, as a very serious domestic calamity, 
which could only be averted by his presence, was portended by his 
dream. Sir Colin immediately took his departure for Scotland, and after 
much difficulty and danger reached a place called Succoth, the residence 
of an old woman who had been his nurse. In the disguise of a mendi- 
cant, he craved food and slielter for the night, and was admitted to the 
poor woman’s fireside. From a scar on his arm she recognised him as the 
laird, and instantly informed him of what was about to happen at the 
Castle. It appeared that for a long period no information had been re- 
ceived with regard to Sir Colin, nor had any communication from him 
reached his lady. On the contrary, it had been industriously circulated 
that he had fallen in battle in the Holy Land. Sir Colin perceived 
treachery on the part of some one, for he had repeatedly despatched 
clansmen with intelligence to his lady, and surely all of them could not 
have perished before reaching Scotland. His suspicions were well founded. 
Baron MacCorquodale, a neighbouring laird, who had been the most busy 
in propagating the report of Sir Colin’s death, had intereepted and 
murdered all the messengers. He had then succeeded in convincing the 
lady of the death of her husband, and had finally won her affections, and 
the next day had been fixed for the marriage. Incensed at what he had 
just heard from the faithful nurse, Sir Colin set out early next morning 
for his Castle of Kilchurn, where he was told his lady then resided ; and 
as he followed the romantic windings of the Orehy, the sound of the bag- 
pipe, and the acclamation of his clansmen who had assembled to join the 
approaching festivity, were wafted to his ears. He crossed the draw- 
bridge, and entered the gates of the Castle—at this happy season open to 
all—undiscovered and unregarded. While he stood silently gazing on 
the scene of riot that now met his view, he was asked what he wanted. 
“To have my hunger satisfied, and my thirst quenched,” said he. Food 
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and liquor were plentifully put before him ; he ate, but refused to drink, 
except from the hands of the lady herself. Informed of the strange re- 
quest of the apparent mendicant. the lady, always charitable and bene- 
yolent, came at once and handed himacup. Sir Colin drank to her 
health, and dropping a ring into the empty cup, returned it to her. The 
lady, observant of the action, retired and examined the ring. It was her 
own gift to her husband when he departed on his distant expedition ; it 
had been his talisman in the field, and had been kept sacred by him. 
“My husband! my husband!” she exclaimed, and rushing in, threw 
herself into his arms. A shout of joy from the clansmen rent the air, 
and the pipers made the court-yard resound with the pibroch of the 
Campbells. The Baron MacCorquodale was allowed to depart in safety ; 
but Sir Colin Dubh, the son and successor of the Templar, after his 
father’s death, attacked the Baron, and overcoming him in battle, took 
possession of his Castle and estate. 



































TORQUIL. 
THUG MI GAOL DO’N FHEAR BHAN. 
Key D. With great pathos and tenderness. 
=m :s | e+. Yr. -a :. = 
Chunn’ - cas long air a’ chuan, 
Thug mai gaol, thug mi gaol, 
8 She | ado: — 1 ve?" 1 mi:i— 
Si cur suas nan seol ard, 
Thug mi gaol do’n Fhear Bhan, 
=a se 7 3: y £@as abo: — 
*Nuair a dhiult i del mu’n cuairt— 
Thug mi gaol duit a ghaoil, 
D.C. for Chorus. 
ne AB >= > s@t @€<¢-= ] 
Bha mo luaidh-s’ air an t-snamh, 
0! cha’n fhaod mi bhi slan. f 











Bha mi *bruadar an raoir 
A bhi ’n caoimhneas ri m’ ghradh ; 
‘S ‘nuair a thionndaidh mi aull 
Bha do ruin falamh fas, 
Thug mi gael, &c, 


Bha mi deas a’s bha mi tuath, 
Bha mi’n Cluaidh uair no dha; 
Dhe ’n a chunna mi fo’n ghrein, 
Thug mi speis do’n Fhear Bhan, 
Thug mi gaol, &, 


Cha teid mise ’thigh a’ chiuil— 
Thuit mo shugradh gu lar ; 
Bho’n a chualas thusa ’ruin 
Bhi sa ghrunnd far nach ’traigh, 
Thug mi gaol, &e, 


Fo’n a ghrein ach a dha ; 
Fear diubh ’n Glasachu nam buth 
’S fear air chul nan seol ard. 


| 
| 
Cha’n eil leannan agam fein | 

Thug mi gaol, &, } 





Nots,—Who the composer of the above words and air was, I don’t know. There is, 
fons, satting poetieally beautiful about the words—their simplicity in my estimation 


principal merit. The melody to which they are sung is popular all over the 
thlands, and deservedly so, for in p . 


athetic tenderness it can ely be equalled, I 
not aware that the meledy has ever been printed till now,— W. MK, ’ 
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Piterature. 


a, 


SERMONS IN IRISH GAELIC, by the Most Rev. James O’GALLAGHER, Bishop of 
Raphoe ; with literal idiomatic English Translation on opposite pages, and Irish- 
Gaelic Vocabulary ; also a Memoir of the Bishop and his times, by the Rev. Canon 
Untick J. Bourks, M.R.LA., President of St Jarlath’s College, Tuam. DUBLIN: 
M. H. Gill & Son, 50 Upper Sackville Street. 1877. 

THesE sermons are plain, powerful, and piquant. Several of them, barring 

some doctrinal differences, might be preached in Protestant pulpits. They 

possess much of the force of eloquence, as well as of the ardent fire that 
flashes in the sermons of the renowned Massilon. All throughout they 
display a degree of earnestness and sincerity which is creditable to the 
head and heart of their distinguished author. The translation of these 
sermons from Irish-Gaelic into English is admirably executed, and the 
rendering is surprisingly literal and idiomatic. Our brethren in the 

Emerald Isle have great cause to be proud of this handsome volume, as a 

substantial addition to their native literature. It is a work which will 

add to the laurels of the profound author of the “ Aryan Origin of the 

Gaelic Race and Language.” We are likewise no strangers to his valuable 

works for the benefit of the Celt, in his “ Easy Lessons in Irish,” and his 

excellent “ Irish Grammar.” 

The Very Rev. Ulick J. Bourke appears to be possessed of the eloquence 
and enthusiasm of our own indefatigable Professor John Stuart Blackie, 
with this difference in favour of the Canon, that he must have imbibed 
Celticism with his mother’s milk, while the Professor contrived to store 
it into his heart by dint of perseverance and hard study. Both gentle- 
men possess great lingual acquirements, both are adepts in philological 
pursuits, both cherish an insuperable predilection, yea, a passionate de- 
votion for the language of the Gael, and both have traversed fields of 
research somewhat akin, yet different. The Canon has traced, with 
much ingenuity and logical acumen, the Aryan origin of the Celtic race 
and language, while the Professor has all but established a Celtic Chair 
in the Scottish metropolis, as a standing instrumentality to trace out, in 
perpetuity, the traditions, legends, and language of this ancient people. 
Roth have achieved mighty things for the benefit of a race of people 
possessed of many interesting qualities, yet so frequently under-rated. 








Answers To CoRRESPONDENTS.—‘‘ Celtic Student”—The books you want 
can be had from John Noble, bookseller, Inverness. There is only one com- 
plete copy of the original edition of Oarswell’s Gaelic Liturgy in existence, 
which is the property of His Grace the Duke of Argyll. A fac simile edition 
has, however, been published at a guinea and a-half, edited by the Rev. Dr 
Maclauchlan ; and the entire remainder of it is now in the hands of Mr 
Noble, as well as of the others, and can be procured for twelve shillings. J. 
F. Campbell’s ‘‘ West Highland Tales,” and ‘‘The Book of the Dean of 
Lismore,” were published respectively at thirty-two and twelve nix abtllings 
can now be had, from the same, for twenty-two and sixpence and six 
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